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TURNING OF THE TIDE. 





‘BY. SUSAN COOLIDGE. 





How easily He turns the tides! 
Just now the yellow beach was dry ; 
Just now the gaunt rocks all were bare, 
The sun beat hot and thirstily. 
Each seaweed waved its long brown hair, 
And beat and languished as in pain: 
Then in a flashing moment’s space 
The white foam-feet which spurned the 
sand 
Paused in their joyous outward race, 
Wheeled, wavered, turned them toward 
the land, 
And aswift, legionary band 
Poured on the waiting shores again. 


How easily He turns the tides! 
The fulness of my yesterday 
Has vanished like a rapid dream, 
And pitiless and far away 
The cool, refreshing waters gleam; 
Grim rocks of dread and doubt and pain, 
tear their dark fronts where once was sea; 
But I can smile and wait for Him 
Who turns the tides so easily, 
Fills the spent rock-pool to its brim 
And up from the horizon dim 
Leads His bright morning waves again. 


-_-—- 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The twenty-fourth Congress of Women 
will be held in St. John, New Brunswick, 
Sept. 16, 17 and 18. Members of the 
A. A. W. expecting to attend should write 
at once to Mrs. W. H. Tuck, Orange 
Street, St. John, N. B., in order to receive 
names and addresses of their hostesses. 
For those who wish, before or after the 
Congress. to explore this beautiful 
region, reasonable arrangements can 
probably be made with the hotel 
chosen for the A. A. W. headquarters. 
The topics at the Congress will be as 
follows: ‘Women as Guardians of Social 
Morals,” Julia Ward Howe; ‘“‘The Use of 
Chloroform in Obstetrics and General 
Surgery,’ M. B. Moody, M. D.; ‘‘Litera- 
ture the Precursor of Reform,’’ Ednah Dow 
Cheney; “Significance of Organization 
among Women,”’ Mary F. Eastman; ‘‘Rudi- 
mentary Art in Relation to High Art,” 
Alice C, Fletcher; ‘Housekeeping a Pro- 
fession,”’ Caroline A. Kennard; ‘Recent 
Movements in Child Study in America,” 
Frances Stuart Parker; ‘The Bicycle,” 
Eva Channing; ‘‘The Relation of Ancient 
and Modern Philosophy,’’ Ellen M. Mitch- 
ell; “Use of the Camera in Science, Art 
and Practical Arts,” Elizabeth Flint Wade; 
Symposium — titles suggested, ‘‘Inter- 
national Amity a Better Protection than 
Standing Armies,” ‘Phases of the Woman 
Movement in Industries, Schools, Chur- 
ches and State;’ “Literature of the New 
South,” Mary Virginia Keene; ‘“Gymnas- 
tes for Women,’ Ella V. Mark, M. D.; 
“Value of Early Habits of Observation of 
Nature to Women,” Maria H. Bray; ‘‘Care 
of Children,” Henrietta L. T. Wolcott. 
The fare from Boston to St. John by 
steamer is only $9 for the round trip. 





-_<--— 


Two prominent friends of woman suf- 
frage have just been honored for their 
public services. In neither case, appar- 
ently, was any adequate mention made of 
the part of their record that relates to the 
equal rights movement. At the George 
William Curtis celebration in Ashfield, 
Mr. Curtis was eloquently eulogized by 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton, who was one 
of the hundred men ill advised enough te 





put their names to the appeal of the ‘‘Man 
Suffrage Association’? last year. Prof. 
Norton naturally made no mention of Mr. 
Curtis’s very different attitude on that 
question. Among the speakers was Mr. 
Curtis’s daughter, Miss Elizabeth Burrill 
Curtis, an active worker for woman suf- 
frage. Her speech is not reported in full, 
but it is probable that she remembered 
her father’s eloquent and life-long advo- 
cacy of woman’s rights. It is pleasant to 
read that Miss Curtis’s speech was re- 
ceived with more applause than any other. 


—eel 


The second prominent suffragist honored 
was Col. T. W. Higginson, who was made 
the subject of a column of eulogy in the 
Boston Herald this week. The other re- 
forms he has championed were enumer- 
ated, but woman suffrage was left out. A 
complimentary reference was made to his 
book, ‘‘Common Sense about Women,” but 
no mention was made of the fact—which, 
indeed, the author of the article probably 
did not know—that all those wise and 


witty chapters were first written as edi- | 


torials for the Woman’s JouRNAL. If 
Col. Higginson should be eulogized after 
his death—many years hence may it be!— 
and if his daughter should then be among 
the speakers, we shall look to her to do 
justice to the gratitude that women owe 
him. 


— -_-- 


In Michigan Mrs. Morehouse was lately 
nominated for State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction by the Prohibitionists. 
The Attorney General of Michigan has filed 
an opinion that under the constitution of 
that State a woman is ineligible to a State 
office. He is also of opinion that a woman 
cannot legally hold an office for which she 
cannot vote, 





The point that a woman cannot hold a 
State office in Michigan may perhaps be 
well taken, as the constitution of Michigan 


is peculiarly rigid. But the general princi- | 
os ae ealoseth ot P | Minnesota Medical College, of the Michi- 


ple that a woman cannot hold an office 
for which she cannot vote is wholly un- 
tenable. Naturalized citizens vote 
President of the United States, yet only 
a native-born citizen can be President. 
The office of State Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction is at present held by a 
woman, not only in Wyoming and in Colo- 
rado, where women vote, but also in Nurth 
Dakota, where they do not. 


-_--— 


Meanwhile, those who say that the lack 
of suffrage entails no practical grievance 
on women are invited to consider this 
case in Michigan. Here is a woman 
arbitrarily debarred from a position which 
she is abundantly competent to hold, and 
which is acceptably held by women in 
other States, simply because under the 
constitution of Michigan that position 
must be held by a voter. 


—-- wie 


In [llinois, on the contrary, Attorney 


| General Moloney, replying to the query: 


‘Can women be legally appointed town- 
ship treasurer?’ has just rendered an 
opinion that they can. He holds that ‘‘no 
person can be debarred from any occupa- 
tion, profession or employment, except 
military, on account of sex.’’ A township 
treasurer is appointive, and women can 
hold the office, if properly qualified. This 
is a new ruling, and of importance 
throughout the State. 


-_--_ 


Some persons who favor the licensing 
of the social evil have opposed woman 
suffrage on the avowed ground that it 
would make such legislation impossible 
of attainment. All such persons should 
read the experience of Geneva, given in 
another column. 





-_- 


VERY EXCITABLE. 

Telegraphic despatches from West Vir- 
ginia announce ‘‘a riot’ in the 8th dis- 
trict judicial convention. ‘A mad rush,” 
we are told, was made toward the chair- 
man; he was “pitched from the stage over 
the railing,” and a free fight followed, in 
which blood flowed, and “knives and 
revolvers were conspicuous.” 

Not long since, Mr. Charles R. Saunders, 
secretary of the late Man Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, called attention to a report that 
some ladies at a temperance convention 
had used excited language. He intimated 
that this showed the unfitness of women 
to vote. It would be interesting to hear 
what inferences Mr. Saunders and his 





colleagues would draw from this bowie- 
knife and revolver incident as to the 





for | 





superior fitness of men for the franchise. 
Indeed, in reading the reports of the cam- 
paign meetings, one cannot avoid a cer- 
| tain impression that the use of excited 
language upon exciting occasions is not a 
peculiarity wholly confined to the femi- 
nine sex. 
Those who seize upon every instance of 
indecorous, behaviour by women as a 
proof of their unfitness for suffrage, ought 
to read the daily papers and reflect upon 
the proverb: ‘People who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones.”” Women 
do not always behave well; but we have 
yet to hear of a convention of women 
| pitching the presiding officer off the 
platform, and then engaging in promis- 
cuous bloodshed. A. 8. B. 


-_-- 





A SUFFRAGE STRAW. 





During my recent visit to Europe, I 
came across many encouraging signs of 
the progress of the equal rights move- 
ment. Here is one straw showing which 
way the wind blows: 

The first woman suffrage petition pre- 
| sented to the British Parliament, in 1867, 
| bore the signatures of only 1,499 women. 
The petition of 1873 was signed by 11,000 
| women, The appeal placed before the 

members of the present Parliament bears 
| the names of 257,000 women. 

If the majority of women do not yet 
wish to vote, it is clear that the number 
of those who do wish it is already large, 
and that it is constantly growing. 

A. 8. B. 


-_--_ 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Mary A. G. Dight, the pioneer in 
the agitation for the establishment of a 


| woman’s medical college in New Orleans, 


has been appointed house surgeon and 
physician in charge of the woman’s 
hospital in Philadelphia. She is a gradu- 
ate of the Illinois Medical College, of the 


gan University, and also holds diplomas 
from European schools. During the 


| past two years she has been in New 





Orleans, and has made friends every- 
where, ‘‘The doors of the most aristo- 
cratic homes in New Orleans have been 
thrown open to her,’ says the Daily 
Picayune, ‘‘and she never tires of speak- 
ing of the courtesy and hospitality of the 
people of this city.” At the Louisiana 
Chautauqua at Ruston, this summer, she 
lectured daily to large classes, and re- 
ceived marked attention. Dr. Dight will 
go to Philadelphia the last of this month, 
but she expects to make New Orleans her 
home again after a while and to help in 
the proposed establishment of a woman’s 
medical college in that city. 

Miss Frances Dickenson, M. D., who 


| was one of the World’s Fair Board of lady 


managers, is secretary of the Harvey 
Medical College of Chicago, a compara- 
tively new but flourishing institution. 

Dr. Eliza M. Mosher, professor of hy- 
giene and dean of the Woman’s College of 
the University of Michigan, was at the 
New York Chautauqua Assembly, re- 
cently. In response to the question, ‘‘Was 
your recent trip abroad made for pur- 
poses of study?” she said: ‘Yes, it is my 
intention to deliver my lectures next 
winter under three heads: Personal, 
Domestic, and Municipal Hygiene, and it 
was to perfect myself in the last by per- 
sonal investigation that I visited the chief 
cities of England and Scotland. My time 
was spent mainly in Glasgow, which, to- 
gether with Berlin, presents hygienic con- 
ditions so scientifically regulated as to 
have long drawn the attention of munic- 
ipal reformers in other cities. I also 
visited Oxford and Cambridge, and was 
greatly interested in the women’s work at 
Girton.” 

At the meeting of the trustees of the 
State Hospital for the Insane at Norris- 
town, Pa., on August 7, Dr. Alice Ben- 
nett, who has been for fifteen years resi- 
dent physician-in-charge of the female 
department, handed in her resignation. 
She will devote herself to private practice. 
Dr. Bennett is one of the most distin- 
guished of American physicians in her 
department, and has done a great work at 
the Norristown hospital. Her resignation 
was accepted with reluctance, 

The first medical diploma ever given in 
Austria to women was recently obtained 
by Baroness Possauer at the University of 
Vienna. She had previously taken her 
doctor’s degree in Switzerland, and hav- 
ing successfully passed her examinations 
in Vienna, she is now entitled to practise 





in both countries. 


SOME NOTED BERLIN WOMEN. 


Their Work and German Women in Literature. 
DRESDEN, JULY 23, 1896, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In Germany, there have been for many 
years past periodicals devoted altogether 
to the interests of women—that is to say, 
journals dealing exclusively with house- 
hold matters and fashions. But it was 
only eighteen months ago that a paper 
treating wholly of higher things for 
women came into existence. The found- 
ers and co-editors of this able organ, 
which is called Die Frauenbewegung, were 
Frau Lily von Gizycki and Frau Minna 
Cauer, and it may be truly said that to 








their efforts to give this elevated tone to 
the paper is due a large part of the 
impulse which has lately made itself felt 
in the woman’s movement. Frau von 
Gizycki, however, became an outspoken 
socialist six months ago, and because her 
views differed so essentially from those 
of her fellow workers, and she was eager 
to give her whole time and energy to the 
interests of the party she had joined, she 
resigned from her post of editor. Frau 
von Gizycki’s withdrawal was an incaleu- 
lable loss to the Frauenbeweguny, for she 
is an eminent journalist, and able writers 
are invaluable and seldom met with in the 
cause of woman’s rights, owing to the fact 
that journalist. of repute are prone to give 
their services to lucrative pursuits, rather 
than to the furtherance of reforms. The 
Frauenbewegung is, however, fortunate in 
having at its head a woman of such inde- 
fatigable energy as Frau Cauer, and its 
voice is constantly making itself heard 
and its influence felt in favor of full jus- 
tice for women in all things. 

The cause ofthe working girl is advo- 
cated with particular zeal by the Frau- 
enbewegung, and her needs are set forth in 
articles from the pen of the woman most 
deeply interested in the question, Frau 
Sanitatsrath Schwerin. This energetic, 
capable woman has accomplished wonders 
in her field of work, and her enthusiasm 
is constantly inspiring others to follow in 
her footsteps, so that the ranks of those 
who are striving to better the wretched 
conditions which impede the moral and 
physical development of the factory girls 
and the shop girls do not lack for re- 
cruits. 

Dr. Emily Kempin, the first woman 
lawyer to practise in Germany, is also a 
contributor to the Frauenbewegung. Al- 
though only six months have elapsed 
since Dr. Kempin established herself in 
Berlin, she is perfectly satisfied with her 
standing as a jurist in that conservative 
city, and confident of her success in the 
future. She is treated with unfailing 
courtesy and consideration by the men 
with whom she has to deal, and the num- 
ber of commissions she receives gives evi- 
dence that no real prejudice exists against 
women lawyers any more than against 
women physicians. In Germany, as else- 
where, everything depends on habit, and 
as soon as the people have become per- 
force accustomed to a new idea, they 
accept the inevitable. Although Dr. 
Kempin pursued her legal studies in 
Zurich, she was so impressed with the in- 
tolerance of her country-people towards 
women students, that she pronounces the 
Germans tolerant in comparison. Women 
cannot yet prepare themselves to be law- 
yers in Germany, and the amount of legal 
work which may be done in the German 
law offices by such students as have pur- 
sued their legal studies in other countries 
is of a very restricted nature. 

Not less active and efficient in doing 
good work is Frau Biber Béhm in the ful- 
filment of her task, which constitutes by 
far the most difficult mission among all 
those that fall to the share of the leaders 
of the woman’s movement. For she it is 
who has undertaken to do that for Ger- 
many which Josephine Butler has accom- 
plished for England. It would be impos- 
sible for the uninitiated to form a correct 
estimate of the sacrifices which the advo- 
cacy of such a reform entails; the intense 
animosity, the bitter personal enmity to 
which the innovator is subjected. As 
there are many bright German women 
firmly impressed with the advisability of 
there being equal rights for women, yet 
afraid to join the movement from fear of 
criticism, so are there many other women 
who, while believing in the justice of and 
urgent necessity for a single code of 
morals, refrain, through false modesty, 
from declaring their convictions. It is 
deemed unseemly for a woman to think or 
to act, or to make berself heard in a cause 

(Continued on Second Page,) 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Henry WArb BEECHER is seri- 
ously ill, but her physician says she will 
recover. Mrs. Beecher’s condition is di- 
rectly traceable to the terrible heat of last 
week, She will be eighty-four years old 
on August 26. 

Mrs. MILLER, wife of a sawmil) owner 
near Dubois, Pa., is not a typieal new 
woman, but she is aiding her husband in 
a unique and commendable way. She 
regularly acts as engineer in the mill, and 
can manage the steam power as well as 
any man could do. 

SUSAN P. AND SARAH WILCox, of Fair- 
ham, Mass., are fair representatives of 
what women inventors can accomplish. 
Recognizing the necessity for a perfect 
cuff-holder, and finding none on the mar- 
ket that fully met their conception of 
what one should be, they straightway in- 
vented one, had it patented, and are sell- 
ing them by the hundred gross. 


Mrs. MATILDA B. Carsr, founder of 
the Temperance Temple, accompanied by 
Miss Eva Shontz, a talented elocutionist, 
is planning to make a tour of the country 
in the interest of the Temple enterprise. 
Miss Shontz will win the people by her 
beautiful readings and impersonations,and 
Mrs. Carse will give the history of the 
Temple’s past and plans for its future. 
This campaign will begin in Evanston, 
September 16. 

Mrs. Anice E, Kina is the only woman 
fireman in New York. She has charge of 
the living quarters of Engine Company 
No. 13, at 90 Wooster Street. She knows 
all the alarms, and at the first stroke 
knows whether No. 153 is wanted, and 
often lets down the poles and hitches the 
horses. Mrs King’s husband was formerly 
foreman of ‘'13,”’ but died some years ago, 
since which time the other members have 
made her ‘daughter of the regiment.,”’ 

Mrs. LIVERMORE addressed the New 
Hampshire State Board of Agriculture 
and fhe State Grangers last week at Weirs, 
on ‘*‘Women the Home-Makers of the 
Nation.”’ Her allusions to woman suffrage 
were received with great applause. She 
says she finds this to be the case every- 
where. Mrs. Livermore has lately lectured 
at seven Chautauquas, and has appoint- 
ments to speak at four more. She will 
then ge to pass a few weeks with her 
daughter and grandchildren at Boothbay, 
Me. ' 

Miss LILIAN FREEMAN CLARKE writes 
to the Christian Register: ‘1 send my 
August subscription for the Armenian 
sufferers. Heartrending as it is to hear the 
accounts from Armenia, | wish people 
would remember that our inability to pre- 
vent these fearful cruelties need not cause 
us to bury our one talent. We can save 
the survivors from starving tu death; and 
unless we do that, we are as much to 
blame for the sufferings of those who die 
of hunger as the Turks are—and Lord 
Salisbury—for these terrible massacres,” 

Miss FRANCES GRAHAM FRENCH, of the 
Bureau of Education (better known to the 
readers of the WOoMAN’s JOURNAL as our 
correspondent ‘‘Graham’’), and Mrs. Belva 
A. Lockwood have been appointed by the 
State Department to represent the United 
States at the second International Con- 
gress of Charities, and the second In- 
ternational Congress for the Protection of 
Children, to open at Geneva on Sept. 15, 
They also expect to be present at the 
International Peace Congress at Budapest, 
and the International Woman’s Congress 
which will open at Berlin, Sept. 19. 

Misses MARY and MARGARET W 
Leircn are two Scotch sisters who have 
for years been missionaries of the Amer- 
ican Board in Ceylon. ‘They have had 
great success with their school and medi- 
cal work there, and in addition they are 
said to have raised $100,000 for mission 
work during the last few years by their 
own efforts. At present they are visiting 
this country to help raise money for the 
‘Forward movement” in aid of missions. 
Through Rev. F. D. Greene, they lately 
became interested in the Armenian ques- 
tion. They have taken it up with charac- 
teristic energy and intelligence, and are 
lending their powerful aid to the Relief 
Fund. At the International Annual Meet- 
ing of the King’s Daughters, held at Ocean 
Grove, N. J., on Aug. 38, Miss Leitch and 
others spoke on the subject, awakening 
great enthusiasm; and the King’s Daugh- 
ters in different parts of the country are 
now taking up the relief work. It is 
eminently fitting that American women 
should help their Armenian sisters in this, 





the greatest tragedy of the century. 
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(Continued from, Virst Page.) 
which so intimately concerns the welfare 
of the whole human race, and that of her 
sex in particular; but it is considered not 
at all out of the way for her to read indis- 


have had no teaching and enjoyed no ad- 
vantages should harbor unclean thoughts; 
but itis wholly inexcusable that women 
of education and refinement, members of 


|} churches which pretend to uphold the 
| Christian virtues, should propound and 


criminately books which, in accordance | 


with the literary taste of the day, abound 
in broad and coarse discussions of the 
same problems in another form. 

The question as to what is the best and 
most effectual method of combating both 
legalized and unlegalized immorality is 
everywhere fraught with difficulty and 
discouragement. A little knowledge about 


such matters is often a dangerous thing, | 


it being apt to lead to « desire for too | 


much. But too little-knowledge is a much 
greater source of danger, because igno- 
rance is responsible for much sin. The 
problem of hitting upon: a happy medium 
has yet to be solved, and Germany is no 
further advanced in this respect than 
other countries. 

Frau Biber Bélim's theory is that “fore- 
warned is forearmed,"’ a theory which 
meets with more or less opposition even 
from women who sliare her principles and 
applaud her efforts. She contends that in 
order to impress upon women the crying 
need for a better state of morality, one 
must first awaken in them an interest in 
the subject by opening their eyes to con- 
ditions of which they aré ignorant, or to 
which they are wilfully blind. She in- 
sists that a knowledge of the physical, 
mental and moral consequences of sin is 
absolutely necessary before a cure can be 
effected. This theory is logical to a cer- 
tain extent; but since the purity of 
thought of one person is by no means a 
criterion for that of all, the general effi- 
caciousness of this remedy is to be ques- 
tioned. Take, for instance, the case of 
the peasant girls, who, coming to large 
cities full of temptations, become domes- 
tic servants. The physical welfare of 
German servants is, as a general thing, 
sadly neglected, and the same thing may 
justly be said of their moral welfare. 
Now, if the mistresses of these ignorant 
girls only had the moral welfare of their 
servants at heart, the girls’ safety would 
in all probability be assured; while, with 
no one to guide and teach them, their 
degradation, alas, too often follows. But 
supposing the order of things to be re- 
versed, and the surroundings of the maids 
to be all that they should be, and, despite 
the watchful care of the mistress, a pam- 
phlet containing a list of the pitfalls which 
beset innocent young girls to be put in 
the hands of the ignorant servants. Ruin 
is as frequently brought about by words 
of warning which awaken a morbid curi- 
osity as by lack of knowledge; that is, 
there is always a possibility of the pre- 
ventive’s acting as a poison. And there- 
fore is Frau Biber Béhm censured for the 
wholesale manner in which she distrib- 
utes tracts of this nature among immature 
girls. 

In Germany women seek to aid their 
cause by contributions to literature which 
depict life as it is, and are intended to 
arouse sympathy for unfortunate women, 
or for those who are denied liberty of 
action. Some of these books are full of 
interest and exceedingly well-written, but 
the novel which has for its object the 
overturning of social conditions and of 
the laws which must needs exist if order 
and justice and morality are to prevail in 
the world, also plays a prominent part. 
The novel ought, without a doubt, to be a 
moving power in fighting social evils; but 
if the proposed reform is really to do good 
instead of harm, it must be attempted in 
a manner above reproach. Albeit woman 
is undeniably highly susceptible to good 
influences, she is unfortunately quite as 
susceptible to evil ones. This tendency 
of woman is strikingly exemplified in 
modern literature. The tendency of the 
age in all countries is toward a boldly 
realistic style and a disgustingly sensual 
tone. We expect indecent books from 
French writers; we know that the Italian 
novel rivals the French novel in inde- 
cency; but we experience a feeling of un- 
qualified surprise and sadness when Eng- 
land, America and Germany turn out 
books which are reproductions of all that 
is worst in both French and Italian litera- 
ture. Still less would we have imagined 
that any woman could not only find a 
morbid satisfaction in recognizing in the 
unnatural woman described by Ibsen, 
Suderman, Hauptman, and, more espe- 
cially by Annunzio, compared with whom 
Zola is moderation itself, those character- 
istics which she fancies herself to possess, 
but should also produce books which teem 
with indecencies and which, precisely be- 
cause they are written by women, are in- 
finitely more injurious than the worst 
books written by men.. For no man, how- 
ever perverted, can do as much harm as a 
woman of unsound morals, because wo- 
man, whatever exceptions there may be to 
the rule, is universally regarded as the 
embodiment of goodness and of purity. 

It is deplorable enough, yet in some 
measure comprehensible, that women who 





advocate theories and doctrines which are 


assuredly more than reprehensible. We | 


can only hope that when the novelty at- 
tending the freedom which is an acquire- 
ment of modern times and 


the abuse of unaccustomed liberty. 
HeLen Enisk ViLLarp. 


Sa ielil 


GERMAN WOMEN PROTESTING. 


In regard to the mass-meetings recently 
held by German women to protest against 
certain illiberal provisions in the new civil 


code, the Berlin correspondent of the , 
N. Y. Post writes: 
These indignation meetings were at- 


tended by women of every stratum of so- 
ciety, married and unmarried, princesses 
and countesses as well as laboring girls, 


and the vivid enthusiasm of them all told | 


a meaning tale. University education, it 
is true, is not yet within the reach of even 
the majority of the highest class of Ger- 
man women, despite the championship of 
their cause by increasing numbers of uni- 
versity professors and other men of in- 
fluence. But steps, small steps, forward 
are taken all the while. Prof. Schmoller, 
of Berlin University, is the latest convert 
to woman’s university education, and the 
rector of the same university, Prof. Wag- 
ner, in his annual report pointedly says 
about the women attending that insti- 
tution last year: “I can but express the 
highest satisfaction at the results and 
experiences had in this line so far.’ In 
Heidelberg, as in Berlin, the consent of 
every individual lecturer must, however, 
be obtained by a female student before 
being admitted to the lectures. 


-_—-—- 


HEROISM OF CUBAN WOMEN. 





AUG, 8, 1806, 


Editors Woman's Journal ° 

Whatever may be the outcome of the 
Cuban war, one great thing is already ac- 
complished. The bravery of the Cuban 
women has forever set aside the argu- 
ment of the remonstrants, that ‘‘women 
‘annot fight and therefore must not vote.”’ 

The Louisville Courier-Journal recently 
published the pictures of two women, 
both colonels in fhe Cuban army; Colonel 
Adele Pilotro and Colonel Pauline Ruiz. 
The former was, at the beginning of the 
war, the wife of a Spanish officer; but her 
patriotism was so much greater than her 
wifely love that she left her husband and 
joined the Cuban army. In the fortunes 
of war husband and wife may meet in 
battle at the head of opposing forces. 

The despatch from Key West gave a 
thrilling account of the valor of the Cuban 
women, who fought under Maceo. The 
following is from the New York Recorder, 
under the heading, ‘‘Awful Revenge of the 
Amazons:”’ 


In making the attack Maceo used only 
the column of Gen. Bermudez, 2,500 
strong. Attached to this column were 
four companies of women soldiers. Nearly 
every one of these Amazons has lost a hus- 
band, father, brother or lover at the hands 
of the Spaniards. Some of them had even 
been dishonored, and they hate the Span- 
iards bitterly. 

The attack was made at a point on the 
trocha some distance north of San Marcos. 
The point attacked was strongly fortified, 
but the insurgents dashed upon it at night, 
and took the Spaniards completely by 
surprise. There were two battalions of 
Spanish troops at the point of attack, and 
they were cut almost to pieces, more than 
a hundred being killed and nearly two 
hundred wounded. Most of the Spaniards 
fled, but a few took refuge in the fort. 
Against the fort the insurgents hurled 
dynamite bombs, shattering it and killing 
and wounding many of the inmates. 

Maceo’s Amazons, who had taken part 
in the attack, thinking of the wrongs in- 
flicted upon them, rushed upon _ the 
wounded Spaniards with their machetes, 
and killed many of the wounded before 
they could be controlled. Maceo had even 
to threaten to shoot, in order to prevent 
further slaughter. 

When it is remembered what grievous 
wrongs these women have suffered, it is 


not strange that they should show no 
quarter. One woman, whose daughter 


had been a victim of the Spaniards, as she 
strucka Spaniard with her machete, cried: 
“That for Christina!” the name of her 
daughter. 

After the attack Maceo returned with 
the Amazons and a portion of Bermudez’s 
column to his stronghold in the moun- 
tains. 

Another dispatch says: 

Key West, Fla., Aug. 3.—Inez, the beau- 
tiful wife of Agramonte, the noted Cuban 
leader, has met death on the field of battle 
fighting for *‘Cuba libre.’’ Sefora Agra- 
monte,an octoroon of surpassing loveliness, 
accompanied her husband on his raids 
and took part in many battles. Advices 
state that the Sefora was killed in an en- 
gagement between her husband's troopers 
and a Spanish column, which took place 
July 29, near San Nicolas. Agramonte’s 
men were encamped near that place when 
they were attacked by a Spanish column. 
Although surprised and outnumbered, the 
Cubans made a_ desperate resistance; 
finally, however, they were forced back. 
Then Sefiora Agramonte seized the Cuban 


of modern | 
thought shall have worn off, women will | 
learn to avoid the license resulting from | 





, vote, 


flag from the standard-bearer and, crying 
| to the insurgents to follow, rode straight 
at the Spanish column. When the Sefora 
was within twenty paces the Spaniards 
fired and she fell from her horse pierced 
by many bullets. A desperate fight fol- 
lowed for the possession of her body. Col. 
Agramonte, almost crazed by the death of 
his wife, fought like a madman and cleft 
, the heads of five Spapiards with his 
| machete. The Spaniards could not with- 
| stand the desperate onslaught of the 
Cubans and finally retired, leaving the 
body of the Sefvra in possession of the 
insurgents. Her face was unmarred and 
| wore a happy smile, the Spanish bullets 
| having found lodgment in her body. 


| Will any one say that the women of 
| America, under similar provocation, would 
not manifest the same courage that the 
Cuban women are now displaying? The 
circumstances of the average woman's life 
are such that her physical courage usually 
remains latent; but itis there. If it were 
not, men would all be cowards. No brave 
man ever yet had a coward for his mother. 
' Even the remonstrants are fond of ascrib- 
ing to mothers the most remarkable power 
in moulding the characters of their sons; 
but they seem to think that men get 
the virtues of patriotism and _ physical 
courage solely from their fathers. No 
patriot ever lay on the breast of a mother 
who said: ‘The home is my only sphere. 
Give me dominion over the pots, kettles, 
and pans, and | care not who rules my 
country.’’ No statesman ever lay in the 
lap of a mother who held that ‘‘women 
have nothing to do with politics.” No 
great general ever owed his existence to a 
nervous, hysterical creature who screamed 
at sight of a mouse and could not be left 
alone after dark. 

With this page of current history before 
our eyes, no remonstrant should dare to 
advance again the idiocy that ‘women 
cannot fight and therefore ought not to 


” 


We may theorize about women’s mental 


, and physical incapacity for bearing arms, 


but a glance at the battle-fields of the 
Cuban war sets allour theories at naught. 
Women are fighting in this year of our 
Lord 1896, and therefore, according to 
the logic of the remonstrants, women 
ought to be voting. For my own part, 
being an illogical suffragist, | hold that 
women, like men, ought to vote whether 
they fight or not; and, owing no doubt to 
the woman suffrage bias of my mind, I 
am totally unable to understand how, 
with such vast quantities of chivalry lying 
around loose in this land of ours, those 
poor Cuban women are obliged to leave 
their outraged homes and fight for their 
own honor and the honor of their daugh- 
ters. 

It seems to me that the Cuban question 
might be settled by conscripting for the 
help of Cuba all American men who be- 
lieve that ‘‘the home is woman’s sphere,” 
and that “women cannot fight and there- 
fore ought not to vote.’’ The result of 
this would be to increase the numbers, if 
not the valor, of the Cuban army, and at 
the same time to raise immeasurably the 
average of intelligence in this country. 

Lipa CALVERT OBENCHAIN. 

Bowling Green, Ky. 

-_- 


EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 











“Pedagogy, the science of the child, the 
fine art of teaching, year by year attracts 
wider attention,’ says the Chautauqua 
Assembly. ‘Teachers see that to keep 
step with the men who are leading in this 
great field of education they must use 
every opportunity to perfect themselves 
in this work. This must explain the re- 
markable increase in interest and attend- 
ance at the Chautauqua School of Pedagog 
that completed its course Aug. 7. The 
attendance was twice as large as the year 
before. Thirty-two States and thirty-two 
religious denominations were represented 
in the classes, and teachers were also pres- 
ent from Alaska and Canada. Principals 
and superintendents, high school and col- 
lege teachers, grammar and primary teach- 
ers all found here the aid and inspiration of 
classes, lectures and conferences. It was 
the most successful session ever held, and 
reflects the highest credit upon the dean, 
Prof. W. L. Hervey, and his able assist 
ants.”’ 

At the National Council of Education 
at Buffalo, N. Y., one of the most inter- 
esting papers was on schoolroom hygiene. 
The report, based on papers received 
from teachers all over the country who 
had made a special study of the hygienic 
conditions of their own schvoolrooms, 
stated: 

Throughout the whole country the de- 
plorable hygienic state of the school- 
houses demands serious attention and 
prompt relief. Some years ago, in one 
large Eastern city having more than 1,200 
schoolrooms, the average of all the rooms 
gave less than seven square feet of floor- 
space and less than ninety cubic feet of 
air-space to each pupil, while the neces- 
sary floor-space for each pupil in a school- 
room should not be less than twenty-five 
square feet, and with the best ventilating 
appliances every schoolroom should fur- 
nish 300 cubic feet of air-space per pupil. 





The Harvard Scientific School has es- 








tablished a department in which teachers | 


may study for a degree, and receive spe- 
cial training for teaching scientific sub- 
jects. This affords a favorable opportun- 
ity for those already in the profession of | 
teaching, and many are taking advantage 
of the opportunity. 


The Manual Training School of Chicago 
has been turned over, with its $250,000 
plant and endowment, to the Chicago 
University. It has filled an important 
place in the city for many years. It will 
be made the preparatory school for a 
school of technology to be founded as 
soon as the means for it are in hand. The 
condition of the transfer is that the work | 
now done in the school shall be continued 
and made permanent. | 


| 
| 
| 


The Legislature of New Brunswick has 
just passed a bill providing for two women 
on the school boards, one to be appointed 
by the governor in council, the other by | 
the city or town. F. M. A. 


— ee — 


FEMALE INEBRIATES. 


Lady Henry Somerset’s latest plan for 
the treatment and salvation of female in- 
ebriates is this: She has obtained posses- 
sion of 180 acres of land in the town of 
Duxhurst, situated beyond easy reach of 
all drinkable forms of alcohol. Upon this 
tract she has begun the construction of a 
small village to consist o' scattered cot- 
tages, which the patients will occupy. 
There will be a hospital, a chapel, a chil- 
dren’s home, office buildings and laundry 
for genera use. Six patients will occupy 
each cottage, and they will be expected to 
take partin the industries which are being 
organized on the estate. There will be 
light agricu tural work, poultry raising, 
bee-keeping, dairy work, flower culture, 
jam-making, and a small amount of 
needlework and washing. Lady Henry 
Somerset is of the opinion that nothing 
has been worse for habitual drunkards 
than the sedentary employment usually 
assigned to them in reformatory homes. 
The idea of the new colony is to put the 
women to work on the land, where they 
can observe and take pride in the results 
of their labor. She cannot provide for 
free patients, she explains, and there will 
be a minimum charge of $1.25 per week 
upon the inmates. If, however, a patient 
has worked out the cost of her mainte- 
nance while in the village, the amount is 
credited to her, and when she is cured 
and discharged the amount is handed to 
her in the form of wages earned. 


-_-- 


WOMEN ON BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


An interview with Miss Grace H. Dodge 
is published in the New York Independent 
of Aug. 6. Miss Dodge says in part: 

From the beginning of the public school 
system in the West, women have held 
official positions, serving in various ca- 
pacities. Many of them have been ap- 
pointed on State Boards of Education, 
others have been connected with the city 
boards. In the East—throughout New 
England, particularly in Massachusetts— 
many women, during the past fifteen 
years, have been appointed to official 
positions in connection with the city 
school systems. In New York the first 
women were appointed on the Board of 
Education in 1886; there were only two 





lady members—Mrs. C. R. Agnew and 
myself. ‘T'wo years following, another 


lady was appointed, Mrs. Wilson Powell. 
The year following, 1889, Mrs. Williams 
took my place. Soin the Board of Edu- 
cation of New York, four women have 
served since 1886. 

But, during the last few years, many 
women have been appointed school trus- 
tees. A year ago six women were ap- 
pointed on the Brooklyn Board of 
Education. They have rendered quiet, 
efticient service. They have not acted 
aggressively, because there were too few 
of them to make an impression. During 
their first year on the Board it was better 
for them to prepare the way for future 
work by quiet study of parliamentary and 
executive methods, and to look into the 
school system as a whole, before aiming 
to bring about any special reforms. 

Some women, in the different cities, 
have accomplished a great deal for the 
public schools. Mrs. Flower has been 
one of the leading women School Commis- 
sioners in Chicago, and has done a great 
deal for the schools of that city. In Phil- 
adelphia, Mrs. Mumford and Mrs. Anna 
Hallowell have rendered good service, 
and in Boston Miss Pingree has done 
much for the schools. These women 
ought always to be named as having been 
of great service in the cause of education. 
The Public Education Association of New 
York City, of which Mrs, Dr. Rainsford is 
president, has also done considerable 
work in educational reform. The women 
trustees in New York, who have been ap- 
pointed recently, and the women inspec- 
tors, who have been appointed under the 
new law, have accomplished much. 
Women in Europe take part in school 
matters, especially in London, where 
their power for good has been great. 








Women, in the positions referred to, 
have been valuable more for their influ- 
ence in bringing about desirable reforms 
than for aggressive action. In New York 
they have taken time to visit and study 
the schools. They have had opportunities 


| to meet teachers and prominent educators, 


visitors to the city; and have made it their 
special business to study school systems 
and become acquainted with the science 
of pedagogy. ‘They have exercised a 


| quiet influence toward improvement in 


educational methods. In particular they 


have upheld women teachers and have 
urged that they should receive higher 
salaries, based on terms of service. ‘Chey 


have shown special interest in the kinder- 
garten and practica manual training. 


-_—-— 


EDUCATION FOR LIFE. 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale writes in 
Family Culture for July. 1 was break- 
fasting with Dr. Wayland when President 
of Brown University. He was called from 
the table and was absent a long time. 
When he returned he said that he had 
seen another of those mothers who were 
heart-broken because she must send her 
boy away from home to meet the trials of 
the world, ‘‘and I said to her,’’ he con- 
tinued, ‘do you think the good God has 
forgotten your boy?” She sobbed out 
through her tears that she did not. ‘Very 
well,”’ said he, ‘God has been educating 
your boy with you up to this time, and 
now he is going to educate him without 
you.”’ There is great value in the state- 
ment, “After the boat has been built it 
must be launched.’’ If the boy is ever to 
swim he must go into deep water; if he is 
ever to ride he must mounta horse. Of 
essential importance is the education for 
life which we are after. We talk of the 
education of the hand, of the memory, of 
education in music, or education in mathe- 
matics. But what you and I are after, 
what young fathers and mothers are 
after, is the training for life, that boys 
and girls may rightly live as they grow in 
years. They may sing; they may build 
steam engines; they may carve statues; 
they may make shoes, but all these are 
secondary matters. First and central is 
that they shall rightly live. It is the 
sense of the central importance of life, 
and of character and duty, which are only 
words expressing the common necessities 
of life, it is the sense of this central im- 
portance which brings to the front the 
discussion of moral education. If it were 
true, as some people say it is, that train- 
ing for morals is pushed one side, either 
in college, in school or at home, we might 
well say that all our civilization is a cer- 
tain failure. I have not said all this with 
the least intention of discussing our pres- 
ent school system. I am well satisfied with 
the discussion which society is carrying on 
about this all the time; and I am quite 
sure thata hundred years hence our present 


| system will be abandoned as entirely as 


is the system of plate armor and knight 
errantry abandoned in modern war. Legis- 
latures are discussing the question of the 
training for morals in the public schools, 
and well they may. But however they 
settle the details of their method, the cen- 
tral truth will be announcing itself all 
along that it is the spirit that quickens; it 
is the spirit which gives life. It is the man 
or the woman, not the book or the 
method, who will make the pupil pure, 
peaceable, gentle. In the modest winter 
school in an outlying district in the hills, 
and in the most elaborately organized 
university, the old experience will recur, 
the pure teacher will make the pure pupil. 


-_-—- — 


WOMEN IN THE CAMPAIGN. 


That the women are going to have their 
“say’’ in the coming campaign is proved 
by the observations of Mrs. Ellen J. Fos- 
ter, of Washington, president of the Wo- 
man’s Republican Association. She said 
the other day to a reporter of the Cleve- 
land Press: ‘The unblemished character 
and home life of Maj. McKinley make him 
particularly acceptable to women as a 
candidate.’’ This statement cannot fail 
to have a marked influence on the election. 
The purification of na‘ional politics is a 
work worthy of the attention of ali Amer- 
ican women.— Buffalo Daily News. 

No convention can get along these days 
without its ‘‘woman in white.’’ At the 
silver convention in St. Louis she was 
Miss Lallie Pierce, “in a garb of white, 
over which ~'as draped the American flag, 
and had a liberty cap on her head. On 
her left arm, shoulder and wrist bracelets 
connected with a chain of gold coins, and 
on her bosom a delegate’s badge, the 
color of which was old gold.’’ Miss Pierce 
carried a small flag, and waving it, said: 
‘“‘Americans, under the folds of our grand 
old flag I salute you.’’ Miss Pierce then 
recited the Declaration of Independence, 
and the band played ‘Red, White and 
Blue.’’— Vermont Journal. 

The Joan of Arc of Kansas has arrived 
in New York. On Monday night she will 
start the campaign at Cooper Union for 
Bryan, Sewall and free silver. While 
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waiting for the curtain to go up Mrs. 
Lease does a little predicting. According 
to this lady ‘‘the people are reading the 
Constitution and thinking; and, if they 
only keep up the latter process until 
November, a tidal wave will ensue which 


will float the free silver nominees clean | 


into the White House.’’—Newark (N. J.) 
Advertiser. 


-_-—-— 


NOT LACKING IN RESPECT. 


The Pacific Ensign, of San Francisco, 
Cal., tells of a recent occurrence which 
apprehensive ‘‘remonstrants’” would do 
well to consider. The Ensign says: 

It has been urged by some that if wo- 


petition. Fathers in the ward are in full 
sympathy with the mothers. Many of 
them serve railway corporations, others 
are in business which gives no time to 
look after the educational interests of 
their children, and the entering of the 
mothers “into the arena,’’ seemed the 


| most proper thing in the world. 


That the respectful appeal of these 


| mothers was peremptorily rejected, with- 
| out that delicate chivalry inherent in the 


man was granted the ballot she would be | 


put more on the footing of men, and 
they would not be inclined to pay her the 
little respectful courtesies now shown. 
The contrary was demonstrated on Mon- 
day, when Miss Susan B. Anthony, Mrs. 
Sargent, president of the State Suffrage 
Association, and Mrs. Ida Harper, chair- 
man of the Press Committee, boarded a 
crowded street-car on Market Street. 
They were promptly given seats; and 
when one of the ladies took out her purse 
to pay the fare, a gentleman standing 
near by said: ‘Don’t trouble yourself 
about that; I will attend to it.’ Another 
gentleman stepped up to the conductor 
and handed him the fare, and remarked, 
“These ladies shall never pay anything 
when Lam ona car with them.” 

This looks as if the suffragists would 
not only be given seats in cars, but have 
their fares paid also, if they will permit 
it. Instead of a decrease in courtesy, there 
will be an increase if woman is granted 
the ballot, for there is not anything which 
commands respect like power. Feminine 
refinement and a womanly deportment, 
combined with power, will exert such an 
influence as to make a potentate bow 
before it. 

= -_-- — 


IN THE OLD WORLD AND THE NEW. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The University of Gottingen 
cently conferred the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy, “magna cum laude,’ on Mary 
Frances Winston, of Chicago. Her sub- 
ject was mathematics, one in which con- 
servatives always contend that women 
cannot excel, whatever distinction they 
may attain in other branches of knowl- 


has re- 


edge. As the University of Géttingen is | 
especially strong in the department of | 
mathematies, the honor won by this 


American girl is signal. 

After graduating at the University of 
Wisconsin, Miss Winston held a fellow- 
ship at Bryn Mawr; the following year, an 
honorary fellowship at the University of 
Chicago, and, in the autumn of 1893, was 
awarded the private fellowship of Mrs. 
Christine Ladd Franklin, of Baltimore, 
which enabled her to continue her studies 
abroad. 

Her admission to the University of Gét- 
tingen was secured through the influence 
of Professor Klein, whom she met during 
the Mathematical Congress held at Chi- 
cago in 1893. She is the third woman to 
be admitted to a German University and 
the second to receive a degree from one. 

At the Fifteenth Convocation of the 
University of Chicago, held July 1, two 
women, Cornelia Maria Clapp and Agnes 
Mary Claypole, were among those who 
received the purple hood, the badge of the 
Doctor of Philosophy. Both were from 
the Department of Zoélogy. 

Miss Clapp, a graduate of Syracuse 
University, for some years was Professor 
of Zoélogy at Mount Holyoke College, 
and since 1893 has held a fellowship at 
the University of Chicago. 

Miss Claypole, after graduating at 
Buchtel College, Akron, Ohio, took her 
Master’s degree at Cornell, and for the 
last two years has been a member of the 


Graduate School of the University of 
Chieago. 6. B,C. 





-_o- 


THE NEW WOMAN. 


‘Fhe new woman has been potently in 
evidence recently in Toledo, in the 
Thirteenth Ward and elsewhere. In har- 
monious sympathy with her has been the 
new man, or, rather, the man imbued 
with the chivalrous sense of justice born 
of the end-of-the-century era and its pro- 
gressive thought. 

To the old workers for woman’s en. 
franchisement, this late experience is a 
vindication of their philosophy, viz.: that 
when woman has the ballot she will use it 
as wisely as her brother. This was evinced 
in the matter of the removal of a beloved 
principal of the Newton school and the 
substitution of another, who is believed 
by the parents of pupils in that building 
to be utterly unfitted for the position. 

The mothers of these pupils, who had 
previously taken no special interest in 
school suffrage, suddenly awoke to the 
fact that they have votes to back their 
right of petition. Immediately a peti- 
tion with more than 100 signatures of 
parents and taxpayers, protesting against 
the removal of the beloved teacher, was 
enrolled. Indignation meetings in homes 
resulted in Mesdames Jennie and Carlton 
being chosen to appeal to the Board of 
Education to further the demand of the 





average American man, does not speak 
complimentarily for the Board of Educa- 
tion, especially its highly educated mem- 
bers who pose as such, before this com- 
munity. However, it does not affect the 
principle. The new woman has found her 
voice, Its influence is an active thought 
force: presto, that thought will be mani- 
fest. Just as surely as cause follows 


effect will the new woman become a power | 


in the school government of Toledo.— 
Rosa L. Segur in Toledo Sunday Bee. 


-_—-—-— 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 





The Chicago, Civic Federation has an- 
nounced its intention to concentrate its 
efforts on two important objects — the 
prosecution of city employés who are 
systematically robbing the city treasury, 
and the election of State legislators who 
will give Chicago new reform measures, 

As a gratifying indication of the growth 
of popular interest in social purity, The 
Philanthropist notes the request of the 
New York -nd Boston public libraries 
for the publications of the American 
Purity Alliance. Other libraries in dif- 
ferent parts of the country are asking 
for copies of the National Purity Congress 
reports. 

In New York there is a free-silver club 
of women to urge the election of Mr, 
Bryan. It has been suggested that these 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


AUGUST. 





I’m almost roasted! Oh, dear me, 
It’s just as hot as it can be! 
Now is the time it would be nice 
To lay one down upon the ice; 
To till one’s shoes half-full of snow, 
To feel the chilling north wind blow, 
To float about in some cool stream 
And eat a lot of frozen cream. 

— Youth's Companion. 


—_—— Done 


ABOUT A COLT. 





(A True Story.) 





BY EVELYN HIBBARD, 





I have some friends who live on a big 
ranch in California. 
There is a fine young horse on the ranch, 


| that has been a pet ever since he was born. 


women favor silver because speech is 
silver, while silence is gold. But this | 
|}can searcely be. We have every confi- 


| dence that the great and overwhelming 





majority of women are for gold. Gold is 
the metal of the wedding-ring.— Baltimore 
Sun. 


Godey’s Magazine for August contains 
entertaining reading. ‘‘Some Armenian 
Notables’”’ gives many interesting facts in 
regard to the ill-treated nation of Asia 
Minor and its greatest men and women. 
“American Wives of Foreign Diplomats,” 
describes diplomatic life in Washington 
society; ‘Talks by Successful Women,” 
treats of Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford; and 
the Fashion Department is tilled with the 
latest things in gowns and matters of in- 
terest to women. 

Agitate, agitate, for so you educate. 
On the suffrage question this is especially 
true. Inthe palmy days of the Farmers’ 
Alliance in a certain county of Arkansas, 
a few ‘“crank’’ equal suffragists intro- 
duced into every county alliance a resolu- 
tion that woman should have the ballot. 
There was wild war against the creed—so 
new to many—but less than two years of 
such persistent work and the delegates to 
State and national conventions were in- 
structed to favor an equal ballot for men 
and women. So wear your yellow ribbon, 
carry your three-starred flag, and talk 
suffrage every day.—The Ozark (Ark.) 
Signal. 

When the young man of the world 
sends a rose or a bonbon, the West Point 
Cadet sends a button. It represents all 
his capital, the one bit of wealth at his 
disposal. For he lives in a land where 
there is nothing to be purchased, and 
where he is allowed no money to pur- 
chase with. Sometimes he adds a chev- 
ron from his arm or a brass buckle 
from his belt, but these demand a larger 
outlay, and the chevrons presuppose cer- 
tain honors not falling to every man ina 
class. For all these reasons nothing since 
West Point began has ever outshone the 
bell button as a token of regard, an evi- 
dence of affection, and a pledge of flirta- 
tion.—Harper’s Bazar. 

Some interesting details are given in the 
Australasian Review of Reviews concern- 
ing the recent general elections in South 
Australia. The occasion was the first 
time that women there exercised the fran- 
chise, and, if any doubt existed as to 
whether women themselves desired to be 
clothed with the functions of a complete 
citizenship, the ballot-boxes were a final 
answer to that doubt. The rolls included 
77,464 male adults and 59,066 women 
voters; the act of voting for South Aus- 
tralian women was, of course, new and 
strange, yet they voted in solid battalions, 
and, as the small number of informal votes 
showed, with signal intelligence; and the 
percentage of voting among women voters 
was quite as high as that of the stronger 
sex. The women of South Australia, ina 
word, take the franchise quite seriously. 








DISEASE attacks the weak and debili- 
tated. Keep yourself healthy and strong 
by taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





When he was a tiny thing with long legs, 
he used to come to the door of the kitchen 
and drink milk from a pan, like a kitten; 
and he would follow the children about 
everywhere. He was a pretty rough play- 
fellow; and finally he grew so large and 
strong that his master said he must be 
shut up in the paddock. 

The children felt sorry to lose their 
companion and playfellow, but they could 
still go and visit him. 


| 
| 


| been put into English. 


ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 
—— 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 
Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 
This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
They represent a 


| variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 


One day the gate was left open, and it , 


was not long before the colt was running 
about in the garden, trying to find his 
little friends. At last he saw one of the 
children standing at the drawing-room 
window. The colt gave a joyful whinny, 
and up the veranda steps he went and 
into the open door of the drawing-room, 
The child gave him a warm welcome, and 
he made himself quite at home. By and 
by he saw something on the back of a 
chair that he thought might be good to 
eat, and he snatched it up, It was a tidy! 

Just then the child’s mother came in, 
and how she laughed when she saw the 
colt in the drawing-room trying to eat the 
tidy! She took it away from him, not 
because she cared about the tidy, for she 
thought it very ugly; but because 
thought it was not a good thing for a 
colt to eat. And then she made him 
understand very plainly that he must 
go out of the drawing-room. 

One day the gate of the paddock was 
left open again, and of course out the 
colt came. As he had enjoyed himself so 
much in the house before, he thought he 
would try it again. 
into the dining-room. 

Now it happened that all the china in 
the house was spread out there, while the 
china closets were being cleaned. 

What a chase that colt led them before 
they could get him out! It seemed as 
though everything would be broken in 
pieces; but it was very funny to every one 
except the mistress of the house. Strange 


she | 


This time he went | 


to say, not a piece of the beautiful china | 


was broken! 

But that was the last time that the colt 
ever came into the house.— Kindergarten 
News. 


HUMOROUS. 


Lady (to famous animal painter)—It is 
a great pleasure to meet you. I adore 
animals.— Selected. 

Jack was a little city boy, and it was his 
first day in the country. He ran into the 
house to his mother, his chubby hands 
full of mullein-leavyes. ‘‘O mamma,” he 
cried, ‘‘see the flannel I found growing in 
the yard!’—Youth’s Companion. 


Watts—Just look at that fellow on the 
bicycle, will you? What in the world is 
the use of his humping over so? Potts— 
He must be trying to put his shoulder to 
the wheel.— The Observer. 


First Medical Student—You find the 
wheel beneficial? 

Second Medical Student—Very! It gives 
you a practical knowledge of contusions 
and dislocations which it would be very 
difticult to obtain otherwise.—Puck. 

‘Hi, mamma! Come here!” cried Willie. 
“See this funny insect.” 

‘*That’s what they call a sand fiddler,” 
said his mother. 

“Poor little bug,’’ said Willie, looking 
all around him. “I guess he’s lost his 
fiddle." —Harper’s Round Table. 


Voice at the Telephone—Major, will 
you please bring your family and take 
supper with us next Sunday? Servant 
Girl (replies back through the telephone) 
—Master and mistress are not in at pres- 
ent; but they can’t come to supper, as it’s 
my Sunday out. 


Wanted: By a dowager too aged to ride 
a bicycle (eighty-four), an experienced lady 
cyclist accustomed to the very best society 
Must be @le to ride twenty miles an hour 
so as to keep in sight youngest daughter, 
who is agile and injudicious. Apply to 
A. B. C., No. 62 Belgrade Square.— London 
Truth. 


Dr. Kidd, the professor of Hebrew at 
Aberdeen, once had a book presented to 
him on some very abstruse subject. He 
read it patiently for a long time, but could 
make neither head nor tail of it. “But 
I,” he used to say, when he told the story, 
“T was a match for the fellow. I sent 
him, in return, a copy of my work on the 
Trinity.”’—Christian Life. 





century to the nineteenth. 


The work is admirably done.—Boston Post. 

A valuable addition to our poet lore.—PAi/adel- 
phia Press, 

rhe geome are of the greatest interest—Lady 
Henry Somerset. 

I think your translation of the poems admirable.— 
Dr Cyrus Hamlin. 

You have done a piece of good literary work. 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

Miss Blackwell seems to have brought to her work 
rare intelligence and excellent taste.—Boston Daily 
Journal. 

I have read with much pleasure your translations 
of the Armenian poems, especially my brother’s— 
Prince Guy de Lusignan. 

I have read some of the poems carefully, compar- 
ing them with the Armenian originals. lhe trans- 
lation is very faithful.—Dr. M.S. Gadriel, editor of 
“Hak.” 

We feel that much ot the original spirit is left, and 
we are grateful for this introduction to authors, some 
of whom have evidently high poetic powers.—Sax 
Francisco Chronicle. 

Contains many choice bits of verse, and is ample 
evidence that the spirit of poetry is the same the 
world over, whether in sunny Italy, pastoral England 
or persecuted Armenia.—NMew York Journal. 

Miss Blickwell has succeeded in carry ng over 
much of the native fire into her translations. . . . 

lhese verses give us a very high opinion of the hter- 





gregationalist. 
_ Miss Blackwell has caught, we beheve. the Armen- 
ian literary spirit. Whatever these poems may have 


LEE AND SHEPARD’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


BLIND LEADERS 


OF THE 


BLIND 


The Romance of a Blind Lawyer 


By JAMres R. Cockr, M. D., author of 
“Hypnotism,” ete. 


rhis is an unusual book and deals with unusual 
subjects which are not treated in the conventional 
manner, but in a style worthy of its talented author. 
rhe work is full of brilliant action and passages, 
many of the incidents being taken undoubtedly trom 
the romantic life of the author. Many of the scenes 
are laid in this vicinity, and some of the characters 
may be recognized—above all, it is a romance of 
great interest. Cloth $1 50. 


The [lystery of Handwriting 


A HANDBOOK OF GRAPHOLOGY, being a plain and 
Practical Guide to the Art of interpreting Charac- 
ter from Handwriting By J. HARINGTON KEENE 
(“Grapho”) Ilustrated with autograph writing 
of famous persons Oblong Quarto Cloth At- 
tractive Cover Design by Gunn Price $2.00 


Patmos or the Unveiling 


By Rev, CHARLES Beecuer Author of ‘Spiritual 
Manifestations” ‘* Redeemer and Kedcemed’’ 
“Eden Tableau” etc. Cloth. $1.50 

What they Say in New England 
A Book of Signs, Sayings and Superstitions 

Collected oy CLIFTON JOHNSON Author of “The 
New England,Countryi etc. Ilustrated $1.25 
Mr. Johnson has here ‘gathered and given us in 

the language in which he received them the odd say- 

ings, rhymes, and superstitions which are or have 
been current in New England. For convenience the 
matter is classified under numerous headings, such 
as money, luck, warts, tea grounds, snakes, love and 
sentiment, weather, etc., each of which is introduced 


! . . 
by an appropriate design, 
ary capacity ot the race which produced them.—Con- | 


been in the original, they are certainly gems in the | 


English dress in which she has clothed them.—Bos 
ton Daily Advertiser. 

Ihat a second edition of the Armenian l’oems 1s 
already in press, although the first has not yet been 
out a fortnight, shows how strong is the interest in 
this graceful and forceful interpretation of the life of 
an oppressed people.—B ston Transcript. 

The translator. reproducing the poetic thought and 
spirit of the originals, has been remarkably success- 
ful io giving in English torms an extremely interest- 
ing series of noteworthy poems from the literary 
stores of a long-suffering people.—ABuffa/e Commer- 
cial. 


A most interesting product of Armenian poetical | 


genius... Itis areal service to bt Americ ns and 
trnglishmen realize that the nation for whom we 
plead is a cultivated one, with not only a history, but 
a still living and proiuctive literary 
Hon. James Bryce. 


The poems cover a wide range of subjects and ex- 


power.—A%s, | 


tend through all the passions that go to make up | 


man’s life—love, hate, liberty, religion, home. etc 
Miss Blackwell's work has been welt done, and she 
has brought to it rare intelligence, taste and poetic 
ability.—Boston Times. 

A collection of poems revealing unexpected beau- 
ties. ... Itis apparent that the Pesce anne has not 
sacrificed the spirit. ‘The lines are full of rich similes, 
and are pleasantly melodious, and altogether the 
translator's venture into an almost unknown litera- 
ture has been a most successful one.—Chicago Post 

The great sympathy everywhere aroused for the 
Armenians will heighten the interest in their poetic 


literature, and their poetry is, of itself, worth atten- ° 


tion. Almost every note 1s touched ; of patriotism 
love, religion. ‘he volume otfers a poetic study of 
very curious interest.—Li/ian Wiiting, in Chicago 
Inter-Ovean. 

‘These poems reveal as bya searc-light the deepest 
qualities of the Armenian character. they show 
forth an ingrained heroism and an ardent as: iration 
worthy of the martyr people of this so-called Chris- 
tian century No generous man or woman can r-ad 
them without instinctively desiring to send help toa 
people capable of thoughts so lofty and sentiment so 
tender. rances E. Willard 

A volume of Armenian poems is now issued, and 
it gives a new idea of the romantic nature of the 
Christian victims of ‘Turkish rapacity and bigotry. 
The poems show an unusual love of nature, and are 
full of tender and delicate sentiments. ‘hese people 
are not, <s increasing evidence shows, a half savage, 
ignorant, immoral race, but a fine-tempered and in- 
telligent body of men and women,—JN. Y. Commer- 
cial Advertiser. 

‘Beautiful!’ is the exclamation of a pleased read- 
er, laying aside this collection of poems. They 
breathe a gentle fragrance. ‘The soul is broader be- 
cause of their perusal. They speak with a strange 
fascination. New inspiration is gathered from these 
simple yet wondertully profound gems of poetic liter- 
ature. .. . The work has been well done, and we are 
delighted to place this treasure in our library.—Ba/#i- 
more Methodist. 

There are sixty poems in the volume, by some six- 
teen different authors, but they all breathe acommon 
spirit of devotion to their native land, an earnest 
Christian faith, and intense pride in their ancient race. 
Miss Blackwell seems to have admirably preserved 
the spirit of the original in her translation, and she 
has produced atimely and most inte:esting collection 
of poems, which are evidently of very considerable 
merit in their original form—Comivldes Tribune. 

These poems are truly Oriental in the fire of their 
passion and the splendor of their imagery. . . We 
can better understand the Song of Solomon after 
reading such verses as these. A tinge of sadness 
colors many of these exquisite posme, for they have 
been written in a land desolated by fire and sword. 
But, beyond all else, they breathe a spirit of the 
purest and most exalted patriotism, and are all aglow 
with love of truth and liberty.—Christian Work. 

General A. W. Greely writes from Washington, 
D. C.: “I spoke on this subject (the Armenian 
question) before the Parish Union of All Souls’ 
Church last Wednesday ‘The literary part of the 
address consisted in reading your admirable transla- 
tions ot the beautiful songs, ‘Nightingale,’ ‘Cradle 
Song,’ ‘Mother Araxes,’ etc., which were very much 
praised. An Armenian was most persistent in seek- 
ing for copies of these songs, which brought his 
country back vividly to his mind and heart.’ 

The poems ex peopel the hopes, fears sorrows, 
aspirations and ideals cf this people have a double 
interest ; that of literature and that of life... . The 
melancholy earnestness and true poetic feeling found 
in such verse will commend it to a wide and sympa- 
thetic circle of readers, who may learn from this lite- 
rary source, as from nowhere else, something of the 
deeper-lying traits and tendencies of the Armenian 
folk. And the qualities that come out in the poems 
are such as to quicken one’s admiration and increase 
one’s sympathy.—Hartford Courant. 

The poems are interesting as revealing, to a hitier- 
to unequalled extent, the poetic genius and character 
of this betrayed and suffering people. It will doubt- 
less surprise many to find that Armenia has both a 
classic literature and a rich fund of nineteenth-cen- 
tury poetry; that her poets have written with a vigor 
of thought, a delicacy of imagination, and a direct 
simplicity of expression, such as characterizes the 
best poetry of anv country; that the verses are inter- 
esting in themselves, for the same reasons that the 
Bosnian and Servian poetry is interesting. —Chris- 
tian Register. 

Miss Alice Fletcher writes concerning the meeting 
of a lterary society in Washington, D.C.: “I rea 
on that occasion several of your beautiful translations 
of Armenian poems, and was delighted with the in- 
terest and enthusiasm they evoked. The meeting 
that evening was at the residence of Dr. William T. 
Harris, Commissioner of Education. There were 
many learned and famous folk there, as the Literary 
Society has in its membership some of our brightest 
men and women. Armenian poetry was a new 
realm to almost all, and stirred an interest in the 
raed people in a new manner, along new 

ines. 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 
-— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston. 





THE FOOTPRINTS OF THE PATRIOTS 
Beneath Old Rooftrees 


By ABRAM ENGLISH BrowNn_ Author of ‘History 
of Bedford” etc. Cloth 68 Ulnstzations $1.50 
“Beneath Old_R ooftrees” 1s a most delightful view 

of the opening of the Revolution. While delineating 

in a characteristic manner the story of Lexington 
and Concord, the author has most happily: hown the 
part taken by other towns in that memorable day’s 
experience. The book is fully illustrated notable 
among them being the “ Burial of the British dead at 

Lincoln ;* “Capture of the Convoy by the Exempts 

at Menotomy;” and “The site of the house where 

John Haneock and Samuel Adams lunched on 

coarse fare on April 19, 1775.” 

_ The whole makes not only a charn ing story, but 

is a faithful delineation of that chapter of history of 

which every true American is justly proud. 


Maria [litchell 
Life and Correspondence 

By her sister, PHEnE M. KENDALL. With Portraits 

Cloth $2.00 
_ Asan astronomer she took a foremost :ank, mak- 
ing many valuab!e discoveries, and receiving the gold 
medal from the King of Denniark for the discovery 
of the comet of 1848. 

As the only woman ever admitted as a member of 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. and 
the only one ever admitted into the papal observa- 


| tory at Rome, she occupies a unique position, and 





her reminiscences, as told in her letters, of the fore- 
most scientific and literary people of Europe and 
America, with all whom she came in contact, are ex- 
tremely interesting. 


Studies in the Thought World or 
Practical [Mind Art 


By HENK\ Woop Author of ‘Ideal Suggestion’, 
“God's Image in Man” “Edward Burton” “The 
Political Economy of Naturat Law etc. Cloth 


$1.25 5 . 


Any.of the above sent, prepaid, on receipt of price 
Our Ilustrated Catalogue sent free 


LEL AND SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


Jessie Fremont Grant, 
SOPRANO VOCALIST 


—AND— 
TEACHER OF SINGING, 
Will visit pupils in or about 
Boston. . 





Excellent References... .. 
Address 


GREENWOOD, [1ASS. 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD Toxxee 


TUNNEL 
ROUTE. 
Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS. 


Leave Boston for Troy, Albany, Rotterdam 
Junction and the West, 9.00 a. m. Accommodation 
for Troy and Albany, 3.00 P.M. Express; sleeping 
cars for Chicago and St. Louis. 


For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M. 5 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 10.00 A. M.: 12.45, 
1.50, 3.05, 5.10, 7.80, 8.30, 10.15 P. M. 


For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.} 12.45 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.30, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 


For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 


For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; *1.10, 2.00. 
3-00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. ™.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

, Local time tables can be obtained at passenger sta 
tion ticket office, Causeway Street, P semen where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 

J. RK. WATSON, Gen’! Pas. Agt. 
Dec. 16, 1895. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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A SIX WEEKS’ VACATION. 


Much can be seen and done in six weeks, 


| 
| 
| 


venture. The nine days’ voyage was a 
nine days’ wonder, and when, on Aug. 5, 
we sighted the Boston Lower Light, it was 


‘not without regret that I exchanged my 


with an expenditure of two hundred dol- | 


lars. 
summer, while Miss Wilde and Mrs. Ad- 
kinson “stood by the ship,” and took 
charge of the JOURNAL COLUMN. 
Returning from the St. Louis Republican 


and 


Convention, 


Here is what | accomplished this | 


winter clothing and heavy overcoat for a 
summer suit, and plunged into the fiery 
furnace of American dog-days. ‘The first 
lady | saw, as we slowly drew near the 
dock at East Boston, was kind Miss Turner, 
of the Woman's JourNnAL, and the first 
man was alert and genial Mr. Gulesian. 1 


may be sent either to Mr. F. H. Wiggin, | 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, treasurer of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
or to Brown Bros. & 
State Street, Boston, for the Red Cross 
Relief Fund administered by Clara Barton. 
Miss Barton has left Constantinople tem- 
porarily for Germany, but the work by her 
agents continues, and she proposes to re- 
turn to Turkey in the autumn. ‘There are 


Co., 


| several other Relief Funds, all doing good, 


| could searcely believe that only six weeks | 


June 22, | sailed for Liver- | 


pool on the Lancastrian (Leyland Line), | 


There were only three passen- 
guests) but more than 
cattle, hundred 


June 24, 
gers (Captain's 


eight hundred several 


sheep, hundreds of tous of meat in the re- | 


frigerator, and a vast quantity of cotton, 
hay, and other American produce. The 
genial and kindly presence and speech of 


Captain Muir and the ship's officers made | 


me feel quite at home, while uninter- 
rupted fine weather, a daily salt water 
bath, and a stateroom to myself conspired 
to make the ten days’ voyage a recreation, 
Certainly ninety dollars for the double 
passage from Boston to Liverpool and 
back ought to tempt others to travel by 
thisline. With the receding shore of New 
England, the summer heat vanished, 
and winter clothing became a necessity. 
For nine days the great Atlantic was as 
quiet as a lake. July 3 found me spin- 
ning across England from Liverpool to 
London, and thence to Hastings, where I 
was welcomed by my three sisters, daugh- 
ter, and adopted niece. During the next 
two weeks, my stay in the quaint old town 
was varied by excursions to Dover and 
Shakespeare's Cliff, to Pevensey Castle, 
where the Conqueror landed, now a ruin, 
but built and occupied successively by 
Romans, Saxons, and Normans, for nearly 
two thousand years; to Brighton, ‘the 
London by the Sea;’ to beautiful East- 
bourne and glorious Beachy Head; to 
picturesque Rye and Winchelsea and Fair- 
light. I never tired of the odd sights, and 
the varied throngs ot 
London and elsewhere, and the semi-trop- 
ical luxuriance of the flowers and foliage. 
Then followed a week in with 
daily excursions to Hampton Court and 
Hampstead, to Crystal Palace and the 
Indian Ex position, to the National Liberal 
Club and the law courts of Temple bar, 
to Regent’s Park and Primrose Hill, to 
Hyde Park and Kensington gardens and 
Knightsbridge and Kew and Richmond 
and Bushby Park, to Cheshunt and Wal- 
tham Abbey, and St. Pancras. It was a 
pleasure to meet Mrs. Millicent Fawcett 
and Rebecca Moore and Florence Balgar- 
nie, and to spend an afternoon with 
Frances Willard and Anna Gordon in the 
beautiful seclusion of Reigate Cottage. 
It was a privilege to meet Mr. Samuel 
Capper, “the fighting Quaker,” and Mr. 
Edwin Atkin, and Prof. Tcheraz, those 
brave champions of oppressed Armenia 
A day was spent in rambling over classic 
Oxford, with its massive mediwval col- 
leges and beautiful gardens. Students and 
professors were absent on their ‘long va- 
cation,’’ but the ancient foundations were 
perhaps more impressive by the solemn 
silence that pervaded the stately halls. 
Then, on our way back to Liverpool, we 
visited the majestic ruins of Kenilworth, 
haunted by memories of Amy Kobsart and 
Queen Elizabeth. We spent a night at 
the ‘“‘Warwick Arms,” an old-time hos- 
telry like those described by Dickens, and 
next day visited the Warwick Hospital, an 
old endowment of the Earl of Leicester, 
for the perpetual support of twelve aged 


excursionists from 


London, 


men,—and St. Mary's Cathedral, and 
glorious Warwick Castle. This last was 
perhaps of all the best worth seeing. Ex- 


tensive suites of rooms crowded with 
ancient armor, weapons, furniture, tapes- 
try and paintings, looked out over a lovely 
garden, winding river, foaming waterfall, 
and stately park. Cvesar’s ancient 
tower frowned upon us with its torture 
chambers and dungeons, and from the 
battlements of the Gate tower we looked 
over a typical English landscape. Noth- 
ing in the castle interested me more than 
a deathmask of Oliver Cromwell, taken 
from his face, giving the stern features of 
an uncrowned monarch greater than any 
King of England. 

On Saturday, July 25, at Liverpool, we 
had our first rainy day. But in the after- 
noon the clouds broke away, and we visited 
Chester, and circumnavigated its ancient 
wall, looking down upon the valley of 
Dee, with its old mill, and off to Mr. 
Gladstone's Hawarden (Arden they call 
it), and the Welsh Mountains. We visited 
Chester Cathedral and its venerable 
cloisters, and heard the service intoned, 
with bursts of organ music. Next morn- 
ing we sailed out of the wonderful Liver- 
pool docks into the river Mersey on the 
steamer Cestrian, one of the great Ley- 
land freight steamers of 10,000 tons, carry- 
ing only twenty-four first class passengers. 
Here again I was lucky in having a state- 
room to myself, unlimited decks to prom- 
enade, and Commodore Trant to draw 


had elapsed since these same affectionate 
friends and others had waved their fare- 
wells to me as I moved out of Boston 
Harbor. 

My impressions of England are of a 
society singularly compounded of feudal 
usages and democratic 
methods of railroad travel it is far behind 
us. In average social conditions there is 
no comparison, It is a landlord-ridden 
land, But, while the mass of the people 
are poor, they far surpass our own poor 
in thrift, neatness, and civility. Almost 
every little house, though painfully small 


innovations. In 


| and lacking in conveniences, and built in 





a sordid block of similar tenements, has 
its garden bright with tlowers, and lace 
curtains at its windows. What is most 
lacking is the sense of social equality. In 
America the great middle class is the 


people itself. H. BB. 
—— <> o 





COLORADO WOMEN AND LONDON TIMES. 


Professor Goldwin Smith, of Canada, 
lately sent a letter to the London Times, 
declaring woman suffrage in Colorado to 
be a failure, upon the authority of an 
anonymous Colorado correspondent. The 
Timex printed this letter, and refused to 
print a letter from the Governor of Colo- 
radu testifying to the results of 
woman suffrage, although requested to do 
so by English friends of equal rights. 
When a live Colorado woman voter, how- 
ever, wrote to the Times, pointing out the 
fallacies of Goldwin Smith's anunymous 
correspondent, the Times published her 


good 


letter, as follows: 

Sir:-—My attention has just been called 
to an article appearing in your weekly 
issue of the 29th ult., headed ‘*Woman 
Suffrage.’ in which Mr. Goldwin Smith, 





writing to the Times, quotes a Colorado | 


correspondent who says he “does not 
think decent women in Denver will ever 


go to the polls again.” ‘The political 
bosses ran the women from what they 


call ‘the Row’ just like sheep, and shamed 
every decent woman in the city,” ete. 

I feel called upon, as president of the 
Kast Denver Woman’s Republican League, 
to deny each and every statement of that 
correspondent, because the statements are 
untrue and the deductions from them 
false and misleading. Let me explain. 
The city of Denver is divided for electoral 
purposes into several election precincts, 
small enough so that all voters can vote 
without crowding or difliculty. Every 
voter must vote in the precinct where he 
or she resides. Itis therefore clear that 
the women of ‘the Row” 
their own precinct, and, unless the gentle- 
man’s wife resides in ‘tthe Row,’ they 
could not bave annoyed her at the polling- 
place. As for these women being run by 
the bosses like sheep, I can only say that 
the returns show that the vote there was 
nearly equally divided between the great 
contesting parties, so that no special sys- 
tem of bossing could have prevailed. 
The polling-booths and approaches to 
them in that part of the city, as in every 
other part, had abundant police protec- 
tion, and no voter was interfered with, 
and no person was allowed in the polling- 
place but the regularly appointed judges 
of election. 

Now, with regard to the general ques- 
tion whether decent women will continue 
to vote in Denver. The women’s branches 
of the Republican Leagues, over one of 
which I have the honor of presiding, are 
composed of the best women in Denver. 
Some of them are the wives of the most 
prominent men of the State, both socially 
and politically, who attend the meetings 
regularly and take a most active part in 
the proceedings. 

Our interest in the great political ques- 
tions of the day is neither wavering nor 
dying out, but with ever-increasing energy 
and thoroughness of purpose we are striv- 
ing to show ourselves worthy of our high 
calling, and to prove that we are worthy 
of the trust, the honor, and the duty that 
have been conferred upon us by the people 
of this great State. We had women rep- 
resentatives in our last Legislature, and 
have them now in oftices of high public 
trust, and I can point with pride to their 
record in these high stations. 

The preliminary work of the political 
canvass also is intrusted to a committee 
composed equally of men and women, and 
| feel proud to say that these women, 
who represent all branches of society, 
take as much interest in their political 
work as the men, and exhibit quite as 
much enthusiasm and anxiety in reference 
to the result. Woman suffrage in Colo- 
rado is a great success. 

ANNA M. Scott, 
Pres. EF. Denver Woman's Republican League, 

Denver, Col. 

Mrs. Scott might have added that the 
Democratic and Populist women of Colo- 
rado are as active and as much interest:d 
as their Republican sisters. Ao 

a oe 





THE ARMENIAN RELIEF FUND. 


We are in receipt of inquiries as to the 
address to which money for the Armenian 


upon for anecdotes and narratives of ad- | relief fund should be sent. Contributions 


must vote in | 





but through the two channels mentioned 
above, the money will reach the sufferers 
as safely and directly as in any way. 

ALS. BL 


— se 
AN ARMENIAN INCIDENT. 
A private letter from an English friend 
who has lately visited Asia Minor, tells 
the following incident: 


It will be remembered that during the 


recent massacres at Oorfa, several thou- 
sand Armenians crowded into the great 
stone church, hoping to find safety. 


bankers, 50 | 


| in the presence of such a solemn day for | 
the people, when all the faith and cour- | 


Petroleam was poured over the compact | 


mass of human beings on the church 
floor and set on fire. Two of the three 
great galleries, crowded with women and 
children, were also set on fire and fell in. 
The third gallery remained standing. 
Among those that had taken refuge in 
the third gallery was one remarkably 
beautiful woman, the wife of an Armenian 
merchant who had just lost his life in the 
massacre. With her were her six young 
children and their grandmother. When 
the fire was started in the church below, 


the grandmother and two of the children | 


made their way down-stairs and succeeded 
in getting out. Meanwhile a number of 
Turks forced their way into the crowded 
gallery, and began to carry off women and 
girls. Among them was a Turk who had 
long had his eye upon the beautiful young 
mother in question. He advanced towards 
her, saying: ‘The reason we killed your 


‘husband was because I wanted to marry 


” 


you. Now you are mine,” ete. Finding 
that she could not escape, she threw her 
four children over the railing into the 
flames below, and then leaped after them 
herself. She and one of the children per- 
ished; the three others, though scorched 
and bruised, were saved. 

The American missionaries found friends 
in Constantinople who were willing to 
give the surviving children a home; but 
when application was made to the au- 


thorities for a passport to enable them to | 


go to Constantinople, it was refused. The 
government said, ‘‘Give us the names of 
these orphans, and we will take care of 
them ourselves.”’ English and American 
residents in Asia Minor agree in saying 
that it seems to be the settled purpose to 
get the destitute orphan children of Ar- 
menian Christians into Turkish harems, 
where they will be brought up as Moslems. 


A. 8S. B. 
— see 


THE LESSON OF GENEVA. 





A striking object lesson has lately been 
given in Geneva, Switzerland, showing the 
tendency and outcome of the State regula- 
tion As constant attempts are 
made to introduce this evil system in one 
or another city of the United States, it is 
worth while to study its results elsewhere. 

It will be remembered that England 
abolished State regulation, after seventeen 
years’ experience had proved it a total 
sanitary failure, as well as a fruitful 
source of demoralization. The system 
has also been abolished throughout Switz- 
erland, except in Geneva. In that city it 
has prevailed for more than a century, 
and for many years Geneva has been prac- 
tically ruled by the ‘‘Tenanciers,”’ or keep- 
ers of the licensed houses of ill fame, as 
some American cities are ruled by the 
liquor interest. 

Even in Geneva, however, a growing op- 
position to the system lately led to the 
taking of a “referendum” on the ques- 
tion of its continuance. Every hindrance 
was thrown in the way of the advocates of 
repeal. During the five weeks preceding 
the election, every public meeting held by 
them was broken up by the mob, un- 
checked by the authorities, and finally 
every hall and room was closed against 
them by a police order. As the move- 
ment for repeal was especially strong 
among the working men, the government 
stated the question in a form hard to be 
understood by the uneducated. Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler, who took an active 
part in the campaign, writes: 


of vice. 


If the question had been ‘‘Do you de- 
sire the abolition or the maintenance of 
the Maisons Tolerées?”’ every man, woman 
and boy would have understood, because 
the ‘‘Maisons Tolerées’’ are as much in 
evidence and known as the Cathedral or 
the Market Place. But the question put 
before the electors was (1) ‘‘Do you ap- 
prove of the projet de loi de Vinitiative? 
Yes or no. (2) Do you approve of the 
projet de loi of the government? Yes or 
no.’ The regulationist majority on the 
Grand Conseil invented this double ques- 
tion, there is no doubt, in order to perplex 
the people. 


Notwithstanding all these drawbacks, 
the abolitionists cherished strong hopes of 
success. Mrs. Butler says: 


Sunday morning—the voting day—rose 
brilliantly, a bfne sky without a cloud, 
and the most brilliant sunshine. Mme. 
de Gingins and I went to an early service 
in a Free Church, where most of our 
friends go. They sent me a message to 
speak a few words. (All seruples about 
women speaking in churches vanished 
like a slight cloud before the midday sun 


age and patience of women were as much 


wanted as those of men.) There was great | 
life in that morning service, at the end of | 


which most of us had the Sacrament to- 
gether, in almost absolute silence. I 
should rather have liked that we had all 
received it standing, with a drawn sword 
in one hand, as the old crusaders did! The 
spirit of war however was there, as well as 
the Master's benediction, ‘*My peace give 
L unto you.” On the way home we 
elected to take a drive all around the city. 
The streets were already (at 10 A. M.) 
very crowded, but the people were quiet, 
it being so early. [ looked with sympathy 
at the faces of numbers of poor and honest- 


looking workmen, who seemed to be 
anxious. 
Oh! I never saw anything like the 


beauty of the Rhone that day, roliing its 
magnificent waves, and curling dancing 
waters along (the waters about which 
Ruskin has half a chapter of eloquent de- 
scription). The main color is a clear sap- 
phire blue, shading off into sky blues, 
purples, and pale rose colors, and flecked 
with streaks of golden sunlight. Geneva 
is a beautiful city, and the birds were 
singing and the young leaves appearing on 
the avenues of trees. 

When the result 
on Sunday evening, the 


Repeal was defeated. 
was declared 


| » * s s , 
| Tenanviers and their following formed a 





procession with banners, mottoes and 
transparencies of the grossest character, 
prepared in advance, and proceeded to 
celebrate their victory. Every licensed 
brothel in Geneva is required by law to 
hang a large red lantern over its door, 
and the partisans of the system called 
themselves the ‘‘Lampes Rouges,” or Red 
Lamps. Red lanterns were carried con- 
spicuously in the parade. ‘The mob burst 
open the doors of the great National 
Church of Geneva, the Church of la 
Fusterie, and the procession marched in 
triumph around the church inside, with 
great uproar, They placed a large red 
lantern on the communion table, knelt 
around it, and sang to it a well-known 
hymn to the Holy Spirit, beginning 
Source divine of light and life. 

This they sang in praise of the Red Lamp, 
as the source of all they considered most 
agreeable in life. Another hymn narrat- 
ing the sufferings of Christ on the cross 
was parodied in a way too shocking for 
description. They cursed and hissed and 
howled at the names of God and De 
Meuron, a member of the city council who 
had taken a prominent part in advocating 
repeal, They shouted ‘A bas le Bon Dieu, 
bas De Meuron!” (“Down with God! 
Down with De Meuron!”’) and “Vivre la 
Lampe rouge!” In the procession was 
carried a banner bearing the names of 
God and De Meuron below, and a red 
lantern above, signifying that in that 
day’s election the Red Lamps had come 
out ‘ton top.” 

The procession repeated these demon- 
strations before every church in the city. 
They went to the headquarters of the 
Y. M. ©, A., and smashed in the windows. 
They burned in eftigy Mme. de Gingins, a 
venerable lady active in philan- 
thropic work, but known to be strongly 
opposed to the Maisons tolerées. They 
visited the houses of prominent advocates 
of repeal, proposing to burn them, but 
found them guarded by soldiers. and 
finally, about midnight, halted before the 
of an editor whose paper had op- 
posed repeal, and clamored for a speech. 
He came out and said tothem: ‘‘Go home 
now; we have saved our free institutions. 
From this moment pietism (i. ¢.. Christian- 
ity) is dead in Geneva. We shall hear no 
more of it. We shall have peace.” 

Not peace but a sword has come upon 
the advocates of State regulation in 
Geneva, however, The city and the whole 
canton have been aroused by the scandalous 
scenes of that election evening. Geneva, 
which John Knox used to call ‘the city of 
saints, the Jerusalem of the West,’ has 
been scored with well deserved ridicule. 
Mrs. Butler writes: 

It is profoundly humiliating to the 
proud Genevese; for they are a very proud 
people, and they feel it all the more, 
coming just before their great Exhibition, 
and because they are being taunted and 
exulted over by the press of France and 
other countries. The most respectable 
journal of Switzerland, The Bund, of 
Berne, has a very grave and good article 
about the Sunday’s vote and horrors, say- 
ing they are a disgrace to the whole of 
Switzerland. 


Swiss 


house 


This astonishing outbreak in Geneva 
shows by a lurid light what manner of 
spirit is fostered by State-licensed evil, 
and the opponents of the system feel that 
the object lesson has done far more good 
than the temporary defeat has done harm. 

Mrs. Butler gives a graphic description 
of the spirit in which the friends of repeal 
met their defeat. Speaking of the church 
service on the morning of election day, 
she says: 





A dozen or more of our bravest men 
were absent because they had to preside 
at the different ‘‘Urns’’ (polling-places). 
A man of each side had to be present at 
each, and as the abolitionist gentlemen 
were comparatively few, the best of them 
had to stay all day at that post. 

At5 P. M. we went, by the invitation 
of M. Favre, to his house, where he had 
invited all the leading abolitionists to 
assemble to hear the result, and, if neces- 
sary, to stay all night— sixty or seventy of 
u !—because it was well known, if we 
had had a victory, the vengeance of the 
Tenanciers’ mob would have made it 
perilous for any of us to pass through the 
streets. 

I shall never forget that memorable 
evening and night. M. Favre is the most 
prominent man of Geneva belonging to 
the old nobility; he is rich and of a spot- 
less character. His house is a little 
removed from the town, on a_ rising 
ground whence you see all Geneva lying 
like a map before you. It was one of the 
fortresses of the old nobles, before the 
Reformation, and it was there that some 
hundreds of Huguenot refugees from 
France were harbored by an ancestor of 
M. Favre, in the times of Louis XIV. 
There is a huge stone archway by which 
you enter a great court-yard, whence 
stairs ascend in the open air to different 
parts of the fortress. It is all of solid 
rock and stone: no mob would have a 
chance to enter. 

About fourteen of us had dinner, and 
food was kept going in the dining-room 
till midnight for all the abolitionist Presi- 
dents at the different Urns, who kept 
dropping in till 10 P. M. Those who 
came from the country arrondissements of 
course got in rather late, some of them 
having narrowly escaped rough handling. 
M. Bridel came last, and they telephoned 
for news of him, but no answer came; his 
wife was very pale and anxious, but at 
last he appeared. ‘The voting in bis 
quarter had continued late. Last of all 
M. de Meuron came from ‘‘La Fusterie,” 
where all the votes had been collected and 
counted, and where the final result was 
given out. It was a great shock and grief 
to all, and hard to bear. About forty or 
fifty men who had been at the Urns all 
day were assembled in that room, with 
their dusty boots, having had no time to 
change, and their tired faces, and stood 
for nearly an hour in groups in that large 
room of the Huguenot fortress, discussing 
all the circumstances. As I looked at 
their good faces, and heard their words, I 
felt more encouraged than I have ever yet 
been in Geneva. These were the men who 
make corps d’¢lite, who lead forlorn hopes, 
and who by this very defeat and disaster 
are welded into a more complete and con- 
vinced body of combatants than could 
ever been formed by a victory; and I felt 
the strong brotherhood which had grown 
up among them in a short time. There 
were democrats and conservatives, Prot- 
estants, Catholics and free-thinkers, but 
all ‘‘straight men,’ honest and in great 
earnest. When they had conversed some 
time, they proposed that we should re- 
solve ourselves into a Committee, which 
we did, forming a circle. That consulta- 
tation was wonderfully practical and to 
the point. A. M. Waurin, Professor of 
Social Economy at the University and a 
leading man in Geneva politics, had the 
chief place. His experience and shrewd- 
ness were a great help. A general plan of 
campaign was agreed upon. Slowly but 
surely a spirit of resoluteness and even 
encouragement took the place of the first 
feeling of dismay. It was a memorable 
assembly; I shall never forget it. M. 
Favre, our host, and his brother were also 
kind and firm, and full of the old Hugue- 
not spirit of ‘never say die.”’ 

It is especially interesting to note how 
the good but timid women of Geneva have 
been stirred up by these events. Mrs. 
Butler says: ‘The ladies have put wo- 
men’s suffrage now on their programme, 
and are working well.’’ 


-_-- 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. May Alden Ward, president of the 
New England Woman’s Press Association, 
has just closed a three weeks’ series of 
talks on literature at Round Lake, N. Y. 

Mrs. Sallie Joy White, the first presi- 
dent of the Association, addressed the 
Thursday Morning Club of Great Barring- 
ton, Mass., week before last, on ‘The 
Making of the Newspaper.’’ From her 
twenty-five years of ‘‘all-around’’ news- 
paper experience, Mrs. White drew a 
most interesting story, which was enthu- 
siastically received. Mrs. White is an 
entertaining speaker, and her entrance 
into the lecture field is pronounced an 
event of interest in the club world. 
Among her subjects are ‘‘Women in Col- 
onial Times,” ‘‘Women of the Revolu- 
tion,” ‘‘Lullaby Songs of the World,” 
‘*Folk-lore of New England,” ete. 

Mrs. Cora Stuart Wheeler, of the associ- 
ation, is giving a course of lectures at the 
Summer Chautauqua course at Monteagle, 
Tenn. 

The seventh annual meeting of the 
Michigan Woman's Press Association was 
held in Traverse City on July 29, 30, and 
31, 1896. 

Mrs. T. S. Applegate, of the Adrian 
Times, read a paper on Michigan news- 
paper women before the recent meeting 
of Republican editors in Jackson, Mich. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Seward is the editor and 
proprietor of the Stillwater Messenger— 
the oldest weekly newspaper in the State 
of Minnesota, and is the only woman 
member of the Bill-Posters’ Association. 
In connection with her newspaper plant 
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she has control of all the bill boards in | live, and, with occasional journeys back | Miss Dodge was impatient of the fallacies 


Stillwater, and has a contract to do all the | 
city posting. She employs from seven to | 
ten men to do the work, and she manages | 
Mrs. Seward | 
Seward, who 


the business successfully. 

is the widuw of Victor C. 
was one of the pioneer new spaper men in | 
the State. After his death, in 1892, Mrs. 

Seward assumed the management of the 
paper. Her only child, Minnie Mabel, a 
bright girl of twenty-two years, acts as | 
her assistant. 

Miss Lucy Gaston, an intrepid 
temperance woman of Harvey, Ill, has 
become managing editor of the Christian 
Citizen, published in Chicago, the organ 
of the National Christian Citizenship 
League. 

Mrs. Grace E. Snyder, of the Beloit Ga- 
zette, is secretary of the North Centr: ] 
Kansas Editorial the 
press organization in the State. 

Mrs. Olive I. Royce, president of the 
Kansas Woman’s Press Association, read 
a paper on ‘*The Fellowship of Journal- 
ism” before the Woman's Council of the 
Ottawa (Kan.) Chautauqua Assembly. 
Mrs. Royce edits a woman's department 
in the Phillipsburg Dispatch, and the fol- 
lowing bit of explanation which appeared 
recently in her corner will be appreciated 
by her sister workers: 

If there is anything calculated to make 
a woman throw up her job as appendix to 
a country newspaper, it is to find what 
little copy she has prepared, in her hus- 
band’s pocket, just after the paper is out, 
and the space filled with show, magazine, 
and patent medicine advertisements. 

“Bright Eyes,’’ daughter of the head 
chief of the Omahas, has been engaged in 
newspaper work four or five years, and is 
now a correspondent of the Lincoln (Neb.) 
Independent. The family is known by 
the name of Latlesche, and all the mem- 


Page 


Association, oldest 


bers are distinguished by remarkable 
ability. A brother, Frank Laflesche, is 


now an aidin the Indian Office at Wash- 
ington. One sister, Dr. Susan Laflesche, 
graduated at Hampton and the Woman's 
Medical College at Philadelphia, and is 
practising in her tribe om the reservation, 
Another sister, Margaret, is superinten- 
dent of the schools on the Omaha reser- 
vation, and the third Rosaline, 
manages aranch of 40,000 acres of land, 
with hundreds of head of cattle. sright 
Eyes” early began work to forward legis- 
lation for the benefit of her race. She 
gained an English education and finally | 
went on a lecture tour, and twelve years 
ago was sent as an interpreter to Wash- 
ington. T. H. Tibbles, who has spenta 
fortune in behalf of the Indians, had a 
test case carried to the Supreme Court, 
and “Bright Eyes’’ was the interpreter. 
It ended in Mr. Tibbles making her his 
wife, and one year they spent abroad lec- 
turing in different European cities, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Tibbles’s brother 
Frank. It is said that Mrs. Tibbles was 
the only woman working reporter at the 
National Populist Convention. 

The speech made by Miss Grace Carew 
Sheldon, of Buffalo, N. Y., before the In- 
ternational Press Congress in Bordeaux. 
France, last year, has been printed in full. 

Lady Watkin, who died last May, was 
an interesting woman associated with 
press work. She was Ann Little, and 
married Herbert Ingram, the founder of 
the famous Illustrated News, 
which under him grew to be a great prop- 
erty. Mr. Ingram with his son was 
lost in a steamer accident on Lake Michi- 
gan. She almost at once undertook the 
management of the paper, and showed 
great business ability. She carried on 
the business until the coming of age of 
her sons, the present baronet and Charles 
Ingram. In 1892, at the age of 80, but 
apparently far younger, she married Sir 
Edward Watkin, and until a few months 
previous to her death she had shown no 
signs of advancing age. F. M. A. 


sister, 


London 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





GAIL HAMILTON. 

Miss Mary Abigail Dodge, better known 
under her pen name of Gail Hamilton, 
died of paralysis, Aug. 17, at her home in 
Hamilton, Mass., aged 66 years. She was 
one of the wittiest and most forcible 
writers of her day, and has made her mark 
in politics, religion and philanthropy. 
Her published works consist principally 
of collections of fugitive writings called 
out by passing events, of which she was a 
close observer and keen critic. She took 
for a pen name the last syllable of Abigail, 
and, with the name of her birthplace, 
Hamilton, formed the pseudonym “Gail 
Hamilton.” 

She was born in 1830, and early began 
to prepare herself as a teacher. She was 
instructor in physical science for several 
years in the Hartford (Ct.) High School. 
She then became a governess in the family 
of Dr. Gamaliel Bailey, of Washington, 
D. C., to whose paper, the Vational Era, 
She became a contributor. In 1865 she 
came to Boston, and became one of the 
editors of Our Young Folks. Ten years 


member of the cabinet, and family influ- 
|} ence was set at work to convince Miss 
Dodge that the boy was innocent. She 


| succeeded in convincing a great many peo- 
| . . . 
| ple that the midshipman had organized a 


their 


and forth between Washington and Ham.- | 
ilton, the former has been her home ever 
since. 

The house where Miss Dodge died is the 
one where Mr. Blaine, who married her 
cousin, passed so many weeks in the 
prime of his life and in the height of his 
popularity. 

In 1862 “Country Living and Country 
Thinking” appeared, and then from time 
to time in rapid succession came “Gala 
Days,” “A New Atmosphere and Stum- 
bling Blocks,”’ “Skirmishes and Sketches,” | 
“Red Letter Days in Applethorpe and | 
Summer Rest,’ **Wool-Gathering,” ““Wo- | 
man’s Wrongs: a Counter-irritant,’ ‘Bat- 
tle of the Books,”’ **‘Woman’s Worth and 
Worthlessness,”’ ‘Littlefolk Life,’ ‘Child 
World,” Miles from a Lemon,” 
‘Nursery Noonings,”’ ‘Sermons to the 
Clergy and First Love’s Best,’ “What 
Think Ye of Christ?” “Our Common 
School System,” ‘Divine Guidance —a 
Memorial of Allen W. Dodge,” and ‘The | 
Insuppressible Book.” 

These books were all written between | 
1862 and 1885. After the last book was | 
printed she began to write for the daily 
press, tinding in the New York Trib- 
une an instrument for the dissemination 
of her opinions in favor of civil service re- 
form. 

Miss Dodge first came into public notice 
by her little book called ‘*Wool-Gather- 
ing,’ printed about twenty-five years ago. 
Having been induced to invest some 
money in a sheep farm in one of the 
Western States, and having lost all her 
investment through bad management or 
misrepresentations, or both, she made an 
investigation of the wool business, and 
wrote one of her characteristic screeds 
about it. That book had an enormous 
circulation all over the country. It was 
the first evidence of her remarkable power, 
and from that time forward everything 
from her pen was eagerly read. 

During the war she won fame by 
championship of the case of a midship- 
man in the navy, who had been accused 
of mutiny and sedition and hanged at a 
yard-arm. The lad was a nephew of a 


‘Twelve 


her 


made an investigation of the charges, and 


sort of secret society simply for fun, and 
not with any seditious intent. 

Miss Dodge's strong characteristics left 
impress upon the career of James 
G. Blane. It is one of the traditions of 
life in the capital that Mr. Blaine always 
leaned upon her judgment. When in 
doubt as to matters political, literary, or 
diplomatic, it was with her that he 
wished to consult before any one else. 
Miss Dodge’s skill as a politician and her 
judgment of men were remarkably keen, 
and, with his wife and her cousin as his 
advisers, it used to bea common saying in 
Washington that Mr. Blaine had a cabinet 
which a President might envy. 

Years ago, before Mr. Blaine’s literary 
reputation was as firmly established as it 
was before his death, there was a popular 
belief that Miss Dodge wrote his speeches 
and reviews for him. As late as 1881, 
when Blaine was in the Gartield cabinet, 
he was suspected of having Miss Dodge 
as his assistant in the preparation of di- 
plomatie dispatches. 

She worked very hard the life of 
James G. Blaine, and finished it just be- 
fore her illness, in June, 1895. She had 
in her possession all the personal papers 
referring to Mr. Blaine’s own affairs, and 
his business and private correspondence. 

In the course of that sickness Miss Dodge 
was unconscious for some time, and she 
afterward wrote her experiences, which 
were published in the New York Inde- 
pendent, under the title, “Passing Through 
the Shadow.”’ In this article Miss Dodge 
declared that she died, and she detailed 
her experiences after death. 

In addition, Miss Dodge never ceased 
her efforts to secure the release of Mrs. 
Maybrick, the American woman impris- 
oned for life in London on the accusation 
of poisoning her husband. She was the 
first woman in America to engage in any 
thing like a systematic effort to accom- 
plish Mrs. Maybrick’s release, and every 
day and every week since she busied 
herself about this same project. 

Miss Dodge had a keenly intellectual 
face. Her hair was pure white and her 
eyes were bright and penetrating, and, 
framed in this white hair, her face was 
remarkably impressive. She looked like 
a bright, broad-minded woman. Her life 
had been one. of constant work and 
excitement. 

When Gen. Butler was Governor of 
Massachusetts he offered Miss Dodge a 
position as one of the trustees of the State 
workhouse at Bridgewater, a vacancy hav- 
ing occurred on the board by reason of 
the resignation of Mrs. James T. Fields. 

She was a kind and sympathetic woman, 
dearly loved by her neighbors. 


on 








later she went back to Washington to 


Though not in favor of woman suffrage, 


of its opponents, and her little book ridi- 
culing the Rev. Dr. John Todd for his 
contemptuous disparagement of woman- 
hood, was wonderfully keen and effective. 
In this book nearly all the stock aigu- 
ments of the remonstrants are dissected 
with a merciless scalpel. In reply to the 


threadbare objection that if women voted | 


they must engage in every kind of rough 
manual labor, Gail Hamilton caustically 
demanded why it should follow, 


if equal | 


suffrage were granted, that Lucretia Mott | 


must go to the North Sea and hunt seals, 
while the Rev. John Todd might stay at 
home and write sermons? The early ad- 
vocates of woman’s rights will never for- 
get her services to the cause by this and 
other early writings. Indeed, her entire 
literary career has been an object lesson 
in woman's capacity as a political thinker 
and writer. 

It isa singular anomaly that a woman 
who exerted all her life so strong an influ- 
ence on American politics should never 
have been allowed to vote. 


enocuilincioas 
MRS, BESSIE SQUIRE LOCKWOOD. 
In the death of Mrs. Lockwood the 


woman’s cause loses a staunch and sa- 
gacious adherent. Never very vigorous 
physically, her strength latterly was im- 
paired by the stress of thirteen years’ 
devotion to her sister, Mrs. Ellen M. 
Tucker, whose emancipation from the 
vale of mental disquiet came only with 
her decease in 1892. During the last few 
years Mrs. Lockwood was herself con- 
fined to her chamber, though receiving 
the tenderest care from her only surviving 
sister, Miss Esther Squire; from Maggie, 
efficient helper in the household; from Miss 
Jenny Litzer, her tireless attendant; from 
her life-long friend and _ sister-in-law, 
Eliza, Mrs. Parker Squire, and other kins- 
folk, and from her affectionately grateful 
niece, Mrs. Bessie Lockwood ‘Tucker 
Adams, now of Arlington, who had grown 
up almost as Aunt Bessie’s own daughter, 
During the night of Aug. 10, she passed 
away as quietly as a sleeping infant. 

Her burial at Forest Hills took place on 
Thursday where she was laid 
to rest beside her husband, Hiland Lock- 
one of nature’s noblemen. The 
service at the home, 5 Walnut Avenue, 
North Cambridge, was conducted by a 
former neighbor, Rev. Dr. C. W. Biddle, 
pastor-elect of the Brookline Universalist 
Church. A special eulogy was pronounced 
by Rev. J. Henry Wiggin, who for overa 
quarter century had cherished Mrs. Lock- 
wood’s regard; having first made her ac- 
quaintance in connection with one of her 
many acts of charity, an acquaintance 
soon ripening into friendship. 

Mrs. Lockwood was born in Weathers- 
field, Vt., Nov. 16, 1824, one of the elder 
children of Peter Squire, a farmer de- 
scended from the earliest settlers of that 
region. The Green Mountain State is 
noted for liberal thought and patriotism. 
Something of its verdure and crystal 
‘streams was infused into Bessie Squire's 
nature. She was a devotee of progress, 
cordially interested in every moral cause, 
but always with toleration. Her sarcasm 
might flame up over error; yet in calmer 
moments she did not waste breath in con- 
demnation of those who could not see as 
she saw, but welcomed every approach to 
the right. She was wise in those practi- 
calities which are important elements in 
providential humanity. In this progressive 
bias she had her husband’s fullest sym- 
pathy and leadership; and they were one 
in that reverently religious breadth which 
led them, while residents of the West 
End, to ally themselves—and with them 
alliance meant work—first with Theodore 
Parker's society, and after his death with 
the West Church, under the venerable 
Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol. 

Their marriage took place in 1849, when 
Bessie was twenty-five; within the ensu- 
ing decade she studied medicine at Dr. 
Gregory's institution, and soon found the 
way opening into an extensive practice, 
especially for suffering women; though 
able to give less attention to medical calls, 
as other duties absorbed her time and re- 
gard. Of both the N. E. Women’s Club 
and the Boston Woman's Educational and 
Industrial Union she was an early mem- 
ber. Her persistent generosity was never 
at the expense of justice. In her be- 
stowals there was a wealth of tact. Her 
gifts bound the recipients more closely to 
her. Among her associates few were not 
asked to aid her benevolence. 

Her yielding disposition, however, was 
no indication of weakness. Ready to con- 
sider any suggestion she had gentle in- 
vincibility. When once she had decided 
what was right, there was ‘‘no variable- 
ness or shadow of turning.’’ Jn her con- 
stant unselfishness she herself was for- 
gotten. Even in the dependence of an 
invalid, she thought of others. One al 
ways felt this in her presence; and soon 
heard some allusion to the rights and 
duties of woman, individually or collec- 
tively. 

The last to desire flattery, a woman 
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of great simplicity, and candor, without 
ostentation or pretence, our departed 
friend would not ask us to be as silent as 
the beauteous blossoms gracing her grave. 
It may be said to this great soul, in the 
language of our loyal Poet of Freedom: 
Hlow many a poor one’s blessing went 
With thee beneath the low green tent, 
Whose curtain never outward swings! 
No children were granted her 
mother-heart; and of the large family of 
ten to which she belonged, but three out- 
live her: the sister, so long in the Lock- 
wood home; Joseph Squire, so long a 


loving 


North Street merchant, and Horace 
Squire, still resident on the Vermont 
homestead, 


Always a believer in the spiritual uni- 
verse, our friend’s faith in the unseen 
world, and her sense of its nearness, grew 
stronger with her sunset days, till she was 
called to test the reality of her convictions. 


J. it, W. 
see — 


AND NEWS. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co, have in press 
for fall publication a new Riverside Edi- 
tion of Mrs. Stowe’s works in sixteen 
volumes. In the department of biogra- 
phy are Miss Phelps’ “Chapters from a 
Life,’ and Mrs. Fields’ “Authors and 
Friends.’’ The names of Mrs, Thaxter 
and Miss Reese in poetry, and of Miss 
Jewett and Mrs. Wiggin in fiction, are 
features of the list. 

The count of the gives the 
number of polls in Boston this year as 
148,175. Most of these men could register 
and vote if they cared to qualify. But 
the Boston Post says: ‘The number of 
voters on the lists at the last 
election was about 91,000. This year, 
with the new registration, the most san- 
guine estimate does not bring it much 
over 60,000." But the fact that the ma- 
jority of men in Boston do not care to 
vote is not regarded by any one as a reason 
why those who do wish it should be 
debarred. 

Women are learning to engage in bus- 
iness fur themselves instead of working as 
subordinates. Mrs. M. E. Youngjohn, of 
Somerville, has opened a dry and fancy 
goods store at 1 Marshall Street, and 
invites her townswomen to save them- 
selves a trip to Boston by ‘patronizing an 
establishment at home where polite treat- 
ment and reasonable prices prevail.’’ Her 
stock comprises linings, corsets, ribbons, 
ginghams, prints, hosiery, handkerchiefs, 
bleached and brown cottons, veilings, 
towels and towelling, knitting cottons, 
yarns, and the many other useful articles 
usually found in a well-selected stock of 
fancy goods and small wares. 


NO'TES 





ASSESSOTS 


registered 


A vacation school has just been opened 
in Cambridge, which promises a large 
measure of good for six weeks, at least, 
of that leisure time so full of anxiety to 
mothers of restless boys. The committee, 
comprising Mrs. Ellen F. Adams, Mrs, JJ. 
Graham Brooks, Mrs. W. M. Davis, Mrs. 
J. G. Thorpe and Mrs. J. B. Warner, give 
cordial credit to Mr. Morse, of the Cam- 
bridge Training School, for practical sug- 
gestions. The money for this enterprise 
was raised in avery short time, and the 
beautiful charity is well called “A gift of 
love, from the mothers who can take their 
boys to the peace and safety of the coun- 
try, to the mothers who must remain in 
the crowded city.” 





BEWARE OF OINTMENTS FOR CATARRH 
THAT CONTAIN MERCURY, 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense 
of smell and completely derange the whole 
system when entering it through the 
mucous surfaces. Such articles should 
never be used except on prescriptions 
from reputable physicians, as the damage 
they will do is tenfold to the good you can 
possibly derive from them. Hall's Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & 
Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and 
is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the 
system. In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure 
be sure you get the genuine. It is taken 
internally, and made in Toledo, O., by F. 
J. Cheney & Co. ‘Testimonials free. 

Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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Tue Bowdoin Square Theatre opens its 
season on Saturday evening, Aug. 29, 
with Frank Harvey’s latest success, ‘‘A 
House of Mystery,’’ now running in Lon- 
don to crowded houses. 


LUCY STONE’S PORTRAIT. 


In response to a very general expression 
of desire for a large portrait of Lucy Stone 
for framing and permanent preservation, a 
likeness, enlarged from her latest photo- 
graph, taken in 1892, has been prepared 
by the heliotype process. This portrait 
the proprietors of Tnre WoMAN’s JOURNAL 
offer to the public on the following favor- 
able terms: 

1. For cash, on receipt of . . . $1.00 

2. For one new subscriber one year on 
trial, the picture will be sent gratis, 
postpaid, by mail, on application, on 
receipt of $1.50 





Chauncy - Hall School. 


69th YEAR OPENS SEPT. 21. 


This is the only large private school in 
Boston where boys and girls are brought 
up together. Its certificate is received at 
all colleges which accept certificates, and 
girls for Radeliffe are trained with boys 
for Harvard, 
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Shirt Waists 


WILL BE CLOSED OUT AT 


75C. EACH. 


This is an unusual bargain, as these 
Waists sold through the season from $3.00 
to $4.50. 
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44 Temple Place. 
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By GeorGs A. O. Ernst. 
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rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
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THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY F. L. HOSMER. 





All hidden lie the future ways 
Their little feet shall fare; 

But holy thoughts within us stir 
And rise on lips of prayer. 


To us beneath the noonday heat, 
Dust-stained and travel-worn, 
How beautiful their robes of white, 

The freshness of their morn! 


Within us wakes the childlike heart, 
Back rolls the tide of years; 

The silent wells of memory start 
And flow in happy tears. 


O, little ones, ye cannot know 
The power with which ye plead, 
Nor why, as on through life we go. 
The little child doth lead! 
— Unity. 


-_- 


MUSIC AT HOME. 





BY EDMUND C. STEDMAN. 





I sat beneath a fragrant tasselled tree, 

Whose trunk encoiling vines had made to be 

A glossy fount of leafage. Sweet the air, 

Far-off the smoke-veiled city and its care, 

Precious and near the book within my 
hand— 

The deathless song of that immortal land 

Wherefrom Keats took his young Endymion 

And laurelled bards enow their wreaths 
have won ;— 

When from some topmost spray began to 
chant 

And flute and trill, a warbling visitant, 

A cat-bird, riotous the world above, 

Hasting to spend his heritance ere love 

Should music change to madness in 
throat, 

Leaving him naught but one discordant note. 

And as my home-bred chorister outvied 

The nightingale, old England’s lark beside, 

I thought—What need to borrow? Lustier 
clime 

Than ours Earth has not, 
time 

Ampler of human glory and desire 

To touch the plume, the brush, the lips with 
fire; 

No sunrise chant on ancient shore and sea, 

Since sang the morning stars, more worth 
shall be 

Than ours, once uttered from the very heart 

Of the glad race that here shall act its part; 

Blithe prodigal, the rhythm free and strong 

Of thy brave voice forecasts our poet's song! 

Epoch. 





his 


nor her seroll a 
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ROSA ROSARUM. 


BY A. MARY F. 


Give me, O friend, the secret of thy heart 
Safe in my breast to hide, 
So that the leagues which keep cur lives 
apart 
May not our souls divide. 


ROBINSON. 


Give me the secret of thy life to lay 
Asleep within my own, 

Nor dream that it shall mock thee any day 
By any sign or tone. 


Nay, as in walking through some convent- 
close, 
Passing beside a well, 
Oft have we thrown a red and scented rose 
To watch it as it fell; 


Knowing that never more the rose shall rise 
To shame us, being dead; 

Watching it spin and dwindle till it lies 
At rest, a speck of red— 


Thus, I beseech thee, down the silent deep 
And darkness of my heart, 

Cast thou a rose; give me a rose to keep, 
My friend, before we part. 


For, as thou passest down thy garden-ways, 
Many a blossom there 

Groweth for thee: lilies and laden bays, 
And rose and lavender. 

But down the darkling well one only rose 
In all the year is shed: 

And o’er that chill and secret wave it throws 
A sudden dawn of red. 


a 


THE VIOLIN - CASE. 





BY MARGARET SUTTON BRISCOE, 





“Come in,’ said Mr. Judson, testily, 
turning his half-shaven face from his 
mirror to the door of his hotel bedroom. 
‘Come in, I say. Confound you, couldn't 
you open the door for yourself? What! 
Miel Antoine, is it you? Come in, come 
in. I thought it was my stupid bell-boy. 
From what clear sky have you fallen? 
Been peddling flowers and violins, eh? 
And you won't trust that monstrous box 
of blossoms to my sacrilegious hands? 
Then well do I know where both they and 
you are bound. You're too faithful for a 
Frenchman, my boy. Pray has she asked 
you to play two violins to-night?” 

Miel Antoine made no reply. He stood 
in the centre of the room, gazing at his 
friend with the look of a haunted soul in 
his large and childlike eyes. ‘The day was 
warm, but not sultry enough to account 
for the beads of sweat which stood on his 
brow. His breast was heaving as if from 
recent exertion. He held clasped in his 
arms a long flower- box, an uncased 
violin, and a large mahogany violin-case, 
very old and very heavy. 

‘Allow me, then, to remove your hat,” 
said Judson, ‘‘and wipe that fevered brow. 
Miel, can’t you speak? have you had a 
sunstroke? Dump those things on the 


case from me;I wouldn’t touch your pet 
violin any more than I would a woman’s 
baby. You carry it with the same mater- 
nal air. What is the matter with you, 
Antoine?” 

‘‘Judson,”’ said Miel Antoine, faintly— 
“Judson, lock the door, my friend. It is 
one.” 

“One what?” 

“Hush, hush!—alittle baby! Yes, that’s 
right; bolt the door, Judson, Don’t swear 
so terrifically! You'll wake it. I suppose 
I may lay it on your bed with the other 
things? Lord! Lord! what are we to do 
with it?”’ 

“Wel” cried Mr. Judson. 

“Yes, we. Judson, you are my most 
intimate friend. You must help me to get 
rid of it.” 

“Rid of a dead baby?”’ 
Judson. 

‘It’s not dead,” said Miel. 

Mr. walked to his rack of 
towels, and carefully wiped away the 
lather which still clung to his face. 
‘*Antoine,”’ he said, ‘‘when I feel myself 


stammered Mr. 


Judson 





turning ghastly white I prefer that you | 


should see it. Do I actually understand 
you to say that you have a live baby shut 
up in that violin-case?”’ 

“You do,’ said Miel, gloomily. He 
spoke a free American vernacular, his 
foreign birth only betrayed by an occa- 
sional shifting of the accent from the 
proper syllable. 

‘Here!’ roared Judson, ‘‘open that case 
this moment! Do you expect to make me 
party to an infanticide? You're smother- 
ing the thing before my eyes!” 

“lL am not. Here is a large air slit, 
which my little brother made years ago 
by dropping the case. I scolded him 
abominably atthe time. He bent his head 
over the case. “I told you so; it’s breath- 
ing nicely; asleep, I think.” 

Judson advanced to the bedside and 
peered over the lid which Miel had flung 
back. ‘Um!’ he said, ‘‘genuine article.” 
He straightened his back stiffly, looked 
from the case to Miel, and thrust his 
hands deep in his pockets, as if he meant 
they should stay there. ‘Quite a fine 
child, Antoine. Congratulate you! And 
that’s an artistic quilted - satin cradle 
you’ve got for it. You might pose the 
whole as a kind of living picture - title, 
The Musician’s Pride, or The Fiddle’s 
Nose is Broken. Boy or girl?” 

Miel arose, flinging his hands up tragi- 
cally over his head. “I don’t know, Jud- 
son, and I don’t care. Will you, my friend, 
help me, or won’t you?” 

**Now look here, Miel,”’ said Judson. He 
sat down gingerly on the side of the bed near 
the improvised cradle, but with his hands 
still protected. ‘Suppose, just as a pass- 
ing unimportant bit of fact, you should 
mention to me where you got this beauti- 
ful infant now reposing on my bed. My 
bed, mind you. Didn’t buy it, [ suppose? 
If you stole it to beg with on the street 
corner, I'll lend you my silver shaving-cup 
for a catchpenny. Look out there! You've 
the temper of a wild-cat. You nearly up- 
set the cradle. Take your head out of 
your hands and tell me all about it. Of 
course I'll help you! Haven't I been 
pulling you out of scrapes ever since | 
knew you? If you didn’t buy the thing 
and didn’t steal it, where did you get it?” 

“It got me,’ groaned Miel. “I will 
make you a _ perfictly clean breast. A 
miserable creature on the railway train 
imposed it on me.”’ 

‘Oh, you innocent!” said Judson. 
“Asked you to hold it, and skipped?”’ 

‘Worse; she made me do the skipping. 
She was an accomplished fiend. She had 
two babies with her, and —”’ 

Judson looked anxiously at the flower- 
box, from which protruded long green 
rose stalks. 

“No, no,” said Miel; ‘really I’ve only 
this one of them. The other was her own 
baby, she said. She was this one’s nurse; 
and [ couldn’t very well make out what 
travelling accident had happened, but 
something, and they’d been telegraphing 
back and forth, and the nurse was to go on 
to her own home, and this baby I got here 
was to be met and taken by its own moth- 
er at the railway station.” 

“Oh, yes,”’ said Judson. ‘Did she cross 
her heart on the truth of all that tale?” 

“Truth! Why, she pointed out the 
chiid’s mother to me, waving frantically 
at the gate! The guard wouldn’t let her 
pass through, and the nurse couldn’t leave 
her own baby, you see.” 

“Oh, yes,’ said Judson again, ‘‘I see. 
Of course she cried, and of course you 
took the baby and the violin-case and 
flower-box collectively in your arms. You 
needn't tell me any more of the main plot, 
Miel. It’s rather an old story, my son. 
The details of your version might differ, 
as, for instance, what said the lady who 
was waving frantically at the gate? And 
how did the babe get in the violin-case?”’ 

Miel hung his head. “I hid it there. 
After I had spoken to the lady who was 
waving, and the station-master, and one 
policeman, I stopped in a vestibule and 
hid the wretched little thing in the case, 





bed. Oh, you needn’t defend the violin- 


and came straight to you. The lady said 





she was waving to her mother, who was 
in the car; she wasn't even married. I’m 
afraid she thought I meant to insult her, 
and I know the station-master and the 
policeman meant to insult me.”’ 

Judson dropped back on the bed and 
rolled from side to side, shouting with 
laughter, which suddenly died away as a 
new voice arose and filled the room. 

‘Now you’ve done it,’’ said Miel. The 
two men sat looking helplessly at each 
other across the open case, from which 
the alarming cries came. Miel clasped his 
hands over his ears. 

“No, you don’t, Miel Antoine,’’ said 
Judson, sternly. “Stand up to your re- 
sponsibilities, sir. Somebody’s got to 
walk this infant, and it’s not going to be 
Judson. If aman lets a baby adopt him, 
he’s got to take some consequences, 
Stand up! stand up! That’s right; very 
good. Hoist your shoulder up a little 
higher; it don’t quite seem to fit its head. 
Walk it, walk it! That’s fine. Now you 


keep it up while | hurry through my 
toilet.”’ 
Up and down, up and down, Miel 


walked, meekly miserable, one shoulder 
shrugged high to fit the screaming baby’s 
head. With each wail directed straight 
into his sensitive ear he winced. From 
the adjoining bath-room Judson called 
out occasional encouragement. 

‘‘Ready in a moment, Antoine; shake it 
a little. Couldn't you sing something? 
Getting quieter, isn’t it? Sing louder; 
don’t mind my laughing. | beg your par- 
don. Oh, yes, Lam hurrying! Certainly I 
am going to help you. Got it all planned 
out. We'll write a brief description of 
the affair, unsigned, pin it on the baby’s 
robe, and pop the infant, case and all, 
into the slot of the city foundling asy- 
lum, then run for it. That’s what we'll 


do. Getting it pretty quiet now, aren't 
you? Tow are you doing it?” 


There was no answer; but when, a little 
later, Judson drew the curtain of his bath- 
room and saw how the baby was hushed, 
he stood rooted on the threshold, mo- 
tionless. 

Flat on his back in the middle of Jud- 
son's bed lay Miel, humming sweetly the 
Ave Maria, and straight across his heaving 
chest lay the baby, lulled to sleep by that 
gentle motion. Miel’s hand was softly 
beating the measure on the baby’s back. 

“Good Lord!” said Judson. 

‘Hush!’ whispered Miel, paternally; 
‘you'll wake it. Look here, Judson; I’ve 


” 


been thinking, and J can’t do that. Upon 
my soul, I can’t!” 

“Do what?” 

“Turn the baby into an asylum. I've 


heard some awful about those 
places.” 

Judson dropped the boots he held in 
his hand, They struck the floor with a 
clatter. 

‘‘Hush!’’ entreated Miel. 

‘Hush!’ mimicked Judson. ‘ ‘Hush! 
and ‘the baby,’ and ‘you can’t part from 
it.” Since when, pray? It was a ‘this’ 
and a ‘that’ and a ‘thing’ when [ left you. 
Miel, if you are going to lie there and 
twaddle sentiment because a foundling 
baby has been lying across your stomach 
for a quarter of an hour, you can get rid 
of it yourself; | won't help you.” 

‘I’m not sure I want to get rid of it,” 
said Miel. 

The baby stirred, and Miel shook it to 
and fro as he talked. Judson noted his 
growing skill with alarm. ‘Antoine,’’ he 
said, sternly, ‘will you or will you not 
come with me and dispose of that child to 
the proper authorities? You don’t know 
anything on earth about it. It may be 
sickened with measles. Why, you don’t 
even know if it’s a boy or a girl!” 

“There’s nothing whatever the matter 
with it,’’ said Miel, with offence. After a 
moment’s thought he added, “I hope it’s a 
girl.” 

“A girl!’ said Judson. ‘*What do you 
know about girls?” A new argument 
leaped into his brain, and he gave it in- 
stant voice. ‘You haven’t a wife to take 
it home to, and what’s more, you never 
will have if you handicap yourself with a 
castaway child.” 

Miel started, looking at his friend anx- 
iously. Judson briskly followed up his 
obvious advantage. 

“You wouldn’t have the right to ask a 
woman to accept a foundling step-baby. 
It must go to the asylum, I'll step down 
to the desk and look up the address— 
never had the occasion to use it before. 
Meantime do you fit the infant back in the 
violin-case. That’s the best way to carry 
me: 

Judson was still absorbed in turning 
over the leaves of the directory at the 
hotel desk, when he felt a touch on his 
shoulder, and faced around to find Miel 
behind him. 

“Have you found the address, Judson?”’ 
whispered Miel. ‘‘Yes? That’s well; for 
the baby is all ready, sound asleep and 
packed carefully in the case, with your 
travelling-rug around it to keep it steady. 
I left it on the bed and came down to 
hurry you. It might wake again.” 

‘You didn’t!’ whispered Judson, 


things 








aghast. ‘You didn’t leave that child alone | 
in my room for the chambermaid to find?”’ 

‘“’Twas only a moment,’’ Miel apolo- 
gized, ‘‘and I closed the lid of the case.”’ 

But Judson, with imprecations, has- 
tened through the corridors and up the 
stairs to his bedroom, followed by Miel, 
still explaining. Judson flung his door 
wide open. 

“Now,” cried Miel, triumphantly, lift- 
ing himself to look over his tall friend’s 
shoulder, ‘‘it’s all right, you see.” 


Judson turned back a face of blank 
dismay. “It’s gone!’’ he exclaimed. 


Miel pushed past him to the bed, which 
was empty, save for the uncased violin, 
Miel’s hat, and the long box of flowers. 
The baby, case and all, was missing. 

“Stop him!’ cried Miel, frantically. 
“Catch him—stop him, Judson!”’ 

“Stop whom?” said Judson, blocking 
the doorway. ‘You don’t pass here till 
you tell me what you’ve been doing and 
what all this means.” 

Miel tore his hair. “It means she'll 
never speak to me again. Let me pass 
you, Judson, or I'll knock you down. I 
met that bell-boy of yours in the hall. 
I told him to carry her the box of flowers 
on the bed. I gave him my card with 
‘Open immediately’ written upon it, and 
he’s left the flowers and taken the baby.” 

“Which way?’’ asked Judson, as they 
pushed out of the door together. 

“Suburban,” panted Miel; ‘the electric 
cars.” 

The two ran as if racing each other, | 
down the corridor, the long stair, through 
the hotel door, and to the street corner, 


where the trolley line stretched above 
their heads, 
“Stop! stop! hi! hi!”’ cried Miel. The 


tail of a car was just disappearing around 
acurve beyond. Through its open door 
stuck the mahogany end of the old violin- 
case, 

‘“Phere!”’ cried Miel, pointing. ‘‘Run, 
run!’’ The conductor saw them. From 
the dais of his back platform he raised a 
finger, fixed as fate imperially pointing 
back. Judson broke his pace and stood 
still. He lived in a city of trolley-cars; 
their signs were known to him. 

“It’s no matter of use,’ he said, catch- 
ing his friend’s arm—‘‘no use, | tell you, | 
Miel; that car is behind time. It'll pike 
out all the way. You might as well try | 
to stop the sun. Here’s another coming | 
just behind. How far does she live from 
where the cars stop?” 

“A three-minute walk,’’ groaned Miel: 
“they stop at her avenue gate, and run 
three minutes apart, just long enough to 
let that idiot boy in at her door as we step 
off the platform.”’ 

‘It’s a poor chance, 
it’s all we’ve got. Here’s the car.’ 

It was an open car, and the suburban 
road it took was charming, with high 
banks here and low meadows there, and 
hedges of blooming lilacs or ragged grape- 
vines, with wild morning-glories clutch- 
ing at the bare branches, pretending that 
their gay blooms were the summer fruit 
of the old vines. Miel grasped nothing of 
all this. He saw only a dusty road and 
lines of track ahead. When now and then 
a long straight stretch let him discover on 
the horizon the diminishing end of the 
car he pursued, he would mournfully 
raise his forefinger and point out the 
speck to Judson, who would nod in reply. 
Only once did Miel speak during the ten- 
minute transit. 

“Suppose that baby wakes?” 

‘We've got enough to think of without 
supposing,”’ said Judson. ‘This couldn’t 
have happened to anybody but a French- 
man.” 

“Tt couldn’t have happened to anybody 
but me, or one other man I used to know 
in Paris. His name was—” 

‘“*You needn’t introduce him to me,” 
said Judson. 

“No,” said Miel, meekly. 
avenue gate.”’ 

As they ran up the avenue there was no 
breath to waste in words. Miel pointed 
silently to the print of a boyish boot in 
the gravel. Judson again nodded, and 
they ran faster, until a sudden curve in 
the road showed them the house that had 
been hidden by trees. 

‘There!’ cried Miel, stopping short. 
The front door was just closing. 

“Come on,’’ urged Judson—‘‘come on. 
He dragged Miel forward, and rang the 
door-bell violently. 

Miel grasped Judson’s hand, ‘You are 
better than a friend,” he said, limply. 
“T shall never forget your sympathetic 
kindness. Of course, as my intimate 
friend, you know how I have loved her. 
But she doesn’t dream it; I never dared 
to tell her, being only a poor musician, 
and she having everything on earth money 
can buy.” 

‘*Except a poor musician,”’ said Judson, 
‘“‘which may be the one thing she wants.”’ 

Miel shook his head. ‘‘Not after this, 
anyhow. Add one little favor to the 
rest, my friend; keep somewhere near me, 
and if all goes wrong, just kindly lead me 
home. I don’t know what I may do or 
say.” 


” 


said Judson, ‘but 
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‘“*Here’s the 





” 





house. 


| from the nurse and run off with it. 
| have been wild with anxiety. 


“Lie,” urged Judson. “Now remember 
that, Miel—lie forall you are worth. You 
never saw this baby before. You told the 
boy to carry out your violin case for you, 
and in your momentary absence from the 
room somebody stole the violin and re- 
placed it with the baby. What's the mat- 
ternow? You didn’t—”’ 

“Yes, I did. While you were down- 
stairs I wrote my address on my card and 
laid it in my case, with a line to say how 
I got the child, and that if the natural 
parents were not found I would take it 
back again.”’ 

What Judson then replied Miel did not 
hear, which was perhaps just as well. At 
that moment the door opened. Miel 
strode past the man who had let them 
in, and stood in the square hallway, 
staring about him. ‘There was at first no 
sign of the bell-boy or the violin-case, 
Then there was a parting of the curtains 
that shrouded a doorway at the end of 


_ the hall, and the bell-boy appeared empty- 


handed, gaping at the sight of Judson, 
who promptly caught him by the collar. 
‘Where,’ he began —‘‘where the—”’ 
The sharp ery of a startled woman rang 
from behind the curtains. Miel ran 
through them toward the voice. Judson 
was left with the little bell-boy in his 
grasp, and the startled servant of the 
The former Judson hurriedly 
ejected from the still open front door, and 
them addressed himself to the latter, who 


_ was hurrying after Miel, placing himself 


between the man and the curtains. 

*James,”’ he said, earnestly, ‘this is all 
right, though it looks all wrong. As 
man to man, I ask you not to touch these 
curtains. Everything’s safe behind them. 
My friend wouldn’t hurt a flea. You can 
regard me as hostage. It’s your duty to 
your mistress and mine to my friend to 
stand here and listen, but for pity’s sake 
don’t goin. Give hima chance! If you 
knew all you would.” 

It was not Judson’s wont to regard his 
social inferiors as men, nor yet gratefully 
to accept their services. But when faith- 
ful ‘James’ finally yielded to his per- 
suasions, it man to man, and 
without the passing of any coin what- 
The two men listened anxiously. 
A woman's voice—the sweetest he had 


was as 
soever, 


ever heard, Judson thought—was speaking 
tearfully inside. “Oh,” it said, ‘*where 
did you find it? How did you rescue it? 
Oh, Mr. Antoine 

‘“*Whose—whose is it?’ broke in Miel's 
bewildered tones. 

“My sister's baby. The nurse was 
bringing it to us: we saw it on the train, 
and then it disappeared. The guard at 
the side gate said he saw a man take it 
We 
I must go 
to my sister. But first, Mr. Antoine, how 
did you get it away from him? And what 
a lovely way to send it in to us, all eud- 
dled up asleep in your violin-case! But 
how did you know?” 

‘‘How did I know?” Miel’s voice was 
anagony. ‘I—oh, if | only knew how to 
lie to you! If I could only say I recog- 
nized and rescued it.” 

“Why don’t he?” groaned Judson, be- 
tween his teeth. ‘What chances thrown 
away!”’ 

‘Tl was the man the guard saw,” went 
on Miel; “I was the man. I saw you at 
the gate with some one, a stranger to me 
—your sister, I suppose now. I thought 
the nurse pointed out another woman, I 
didn’t want you to see me carrying a violin- 
case and a box of flowers and a baby. I 
got out of the cars on the track side, and 
dodged the engines, and came in by a 
distant gate ”’ 

‘‘All news to me,’’ murmured Judsen. 
‘That’s what Miel calls a perjfictly elean 
breast. French, very French!”’ 

“That’s how it all happened,”’ said Miel. 
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“| don’t ask you to forgive me—I don’t 
ask anything. 
now.”’ 

‘‘But how,” said the Sweetest V oice— 
“{ don’t understand—how did the baby 
get here?”’ 

‘*More of my stupid blundering. I told 
the bell-boy to take you a box that was on 
my bed—flowers, they were—and he 
brought the baby.” 

‘*His bed!” said Judson to James, lack- 
ing other contidant! “His bed, 
you—” 

' “Your bed!” repeated the Sweetest 
Voice. “Do you mean that you took the 
baby to your hotel?” 

“To what amounted to the same thing,” 
said Miel, innocently. 

It was fortunate that he could not see 
Judson’s face. 

‘Don’t ask me any more. Let me go 
with this much disgrace; everything is my 
own fault. I am always doing something 
like this. I don’t mean stealing babies, 
but equally bad, and [ can't lie out of 
scrapes afterward, as a man should, The 
only thing in the world that I know how 
to do is to play the violin and—and— 
love you, and I’m not in the slightest de- 
gree responsible for either.” 

Judson laid his hand on the curtains. 
In his judgment the moment had arrived 
for fulfilling his promise and leading Miel 
away. Still, he waited a little longer. 
There was a long silence, tinally broken 
by the Voice. 

“The baby is a girl,’ it said; “she is 
named for me. And, Mr. Antoine, we 
both thank you, baby and I, for not drop- 
ping her on the first door-step or in an 
asylum, as some men would,” 

Judson let go the curtain and folded his 
arms across his chest. By an _ instinct 
he knew that the aunt was lifting the baby 
from the case and approaching Miel, hold- 
ing it in her arms. 

‘*We, baby and I, want to thank you for 
that, Mr. Antoine, and for not being able 
to tell a lie, and— Why, what is this 
card?” 

Another silence, then: “Oh, were you 
really going to take her yourself—a waif 
baby? What can I say to you? Oh, Mr, 
Antoine, baby and I don’t think it nothing 
to be good to a little lost child, and not be 
able to tell a lie, and to be able to play as 
you play, and—and—we do hold you 
responsible for all that, and perhaps for—- 
for—"’ 

‘“‘Ah!” cried Miel, ina new voice. 

Judson looked quickly at James, and 
James at him. It was a glance of equality, 
actually as man to man. At the same mo- 
ment, moved by exactly the same impulse, 
they both turned and walked quickly to 
the further end of the hallway. What 
was coming to pass behind the curtains, 
they knew, was not for them to overhear, 
nor for any one else.—Harper’s Bazar. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 





Municipal suffrage for women is un- 
der consideration in Wheeling. The 
Political Equality Club of that city ap- 
pointed a committee to present the matter 
before the City Charter Commission, This 
committee, consisting of Mrs. George E. 
Boyd, Mrs. George K. Wheat and Dr. 
Harriet B. Jones, was heard on the even- 
ing of Aug. 3. 

Dr. Jones presented the matter briefly, 
and then Mrs, Boyd made a formal address, 
in part as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen:— We 
come before you to-night, representing 


the Political Equality Club of Wheeling, 
to ask of your committee the insertion 
of a clause in the new charter, giving 
the right of suffrage to the women of 
the city in all municipal elections. We 
ask it in the name of justice, and in the 
same spirit as our forefathers and moth- 
ers displayed when they rebelled against 
England's unjust treatment of them 
without representation. The women of 
this city who to-day pay an enormous 
part of the taxes of this city. have been 
taxed since its incorporation without 
being able by the ballot to say what the 
amount of that tax shall be, how raised, 
or how spent; when the most callow 
youth, the colored man, the man who 
cannot even read or write his own name, 
the city ‘bum’ almost idiotic from drink, 
has a say inour taxation, and what is even 
more, in the government of the city, 
which is as vital to the well-being of our 
women asof our men, since women are 
emphatically home-keepers and closely 
concerned with those municipal questions 
which affect the interest of the family 
and the home. The women of our city 
are already in the front rank of all move- 
ments, educational, reformatory and char- 
itable, and it is only just to afford then 
the means of expressing their opinions 
-— exercising their influence by the bal- 
ot” ‘ 

_A large increase will be given to the 
city treasury by the poll-taxes of the wo- 
men if you grant our request. We ask no 
new or unheard-of thing. Over fifty 
years ago, in 1845, our neighboring State, 
Southern Kentucky, gave widows the 
school suffrage, as Ohio, just across the 
river from us, did a year or so ago, to all 
her women. 


Mrs. Boyd then gave an account of the 


I'll obliterate myself from | 
| dress, which was listened to with a great | 





mark | 


| 





! 
| present status of woman suffrage in this | 


and other countries. Following her ad- 
deal of interest by all present, Mrs. Wheat 
made some remarks, in line with what 
had yone before, and then a general and 
somewhat informal discussion ensued, in 
which all present took a share. 

Mr. Erskine, the legal adviser of the 
Commission, explained that it was very 
likely a Constitutional amendment would | 
be necessary before the Legislature could | 
incorporate any such clause in the charter, 
to which Mrs. Boyd retorted that the Con- | 
stitution of itself was unconstitutional, 
in that it was not in harmony with the 
Constitution of the United States, which 
set forth that the rights of citizens should 
not be abridged. Ina Western case, the 
Supreme Court had decided that a woman 
holding property was a citizen, and while 
not stating it in so many words, she ap- 
peared to be decidedly of the opinion that 
a test case in West Virginia might result 
in distinct advantage in furthering the 
rights of women. 

After the discussion had been pro- 
longed for some time, the ladies withdrew 
and the subject was laid aside for future 
consideration. 

A good report of the meeting was given 
in the Wheeling Daily Register, and it is 
to be hoped that the Political Equality 
Club will arouse general interest through 
public meetings, the press, and the circu- 
lation of literature. Effective petition 
work could be done, in this instance, for 
every woman has an interest in the public 
schools, the condition of the streets and 








alleys, fire and police protection, the 
water supply, sanitary conditions, and 
the other departments of municipal 


affairs that are so closely connected.with 
the home and its inmates. City govern- 
ment is housekeeping ona large scale. 


-—_-o- 


MISSOURI 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., Aug, 10, 1896. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

At the earnest solicitation of Mrs. 
Victoria Conkling Whitney, of St. Louis, 
Mrs. Tyler Wilcox, M. D., stopped in this 
city on her way to Eureka Springs, for the 
purpose of reorganizing the Springfield 
Suffrage Club. 

After interviewing a number of our 
most progressive women, a meeting was 
held at the South Street Christian Church. 
Thirty-five ladies attended this meeting, 
while the thermometer was playing around 
the nineties. After an interesting and in- 
structive talk by Dr. Wilcox, a permanent 
organization was formed and the follow- 
ing officers elected: Rush C, Owen, presi- 
dent; Sarah Lathim, first vice-president; 
Sallie B. Dale, second vice - president; 
Annie Bailey, third vice-president; Julia 
Eversol, fourth vice - president; Neva 
Thomas, recording secretary; Sallie Bb. 
Dale,corresponding secretary ; Julia Colby, 
treasurer. Committees were appointed to 
interview the candidates and delegates to 
the Republican State Convention that was 
to be held the following week in Spring- 
field. At the mass-meeting at the court- 
house Saturday evening, stirring speeches 
were made by Major Merwin and Dr. 
Wilcox, of St. Louis, and by Mrs. Rush C. 
Owen, president of the local club. The 
suffragists rented a room in the Baldwin 
Opera House, where the convention was 
to be held, and decurated it with yellow 
bunting, inscriptions, and pictures of 
prominent women suffragists. Through 
the papers they notified their friends that 
these would receive a cordial welcome at 
the suffrage headquarters. The ladies felt 
considerably elated and encouraged when 
the young and brilliant Webster Davis, of 
Kansas City, candidate for Governor, called 
to tell them he never lost an opportunity 
to say a word in behalf of the enfranchise- 
ment of their sex. He had the courage of 
his convictions, for during the convention 
he made two speeches to 4,000 people, in 
which he boldly championed the cause of 
equal rights. He received round after 
round of applause. ‘The suffragists inter- 
viewed all the candidates for Governor 
(eight in number), and found them with 
one exception favorable to the political 
liberation of women. The opposing can- 
didate told Dr. Wilcox he thought the 
head of the household should do the vot- 
ing. To this she agreed, and said the 
head of her household was female, and 
when her husband was living, it was male 
and female. Out of 750 delegates, in their 
interview with the women nearly 600 ex- 
pressed a sentiment in favor of a suffrage 
plank in the platform. The committee on 
resolutions, fifteen in number, promised 
to give the women a hearing, but the 
women never got it. They were not sur- 
prised at this, when they were told that 
the committee was made up chiefly of 
Germans and men of foreign birth. The 
delegates who favored a suffrage plank 
were indignant when it became known 
that the women were turned down. 
Several of them said to the suffragists: 
‘Had you come to us and told us you 
were refused a hearing, we would have 





forced a hearing for you.’’ The names of 
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' 
the commirtee on resolutions have been ! 
pasted in scrap-books for future reference, 
meanwhile the women are not going to be 
idle. Of course the ladies who worked 
heroically for a suffrage plank were dis- 
appointed, but it is better to have worked 
and lost than not to have worked at all. 
The suffragists saw in the traditional 
cloud a part of the silver lining, when Mr. 
Lewis, the gubernatorial nominee, prom- 
ised to do all he could for the enfran- 
chisement of women. 

But what about the disappointed can- 
didates who were scheming and spending 
daily large sums of money for the pur- 
pose of being the successful one? No 
doubt, they too think that 

“The best laid plans o’ mice and men 

Gang aft agley.”’ 

Through the efforts of Dr. Wilcox, who 
is still in Springfield, the suffrage club 
now numbers thirty-five paid-up members, 
Through its influence one minister has 
been converted and two are enrolled as 
honorary members. Dr. Wilcox is a suf- 
fragist of the first water. During her stay 
in our city, the warm weather has not 
abated her zeal for the cause one whit; 
even when the themometer has climbed to 
the century mark. Major Merwin came 
to Springfield, at his own expense, to aid 
and encourage the local suffragists. While 
here he delivered two addresses in which 
his unanswerable arguments and satirical 
wit were keenly enjoyed by the large 
number present. The results in thought 
awakened and impetus given to the work 
cannot be overestimated. In the coming 
time, enfranchised womanhood will ap- 
preciate the work this veteran in the 
cause is doing, through his fearless utter- 
ances in behalf of human freedom. 

VirGinta M. TRAVERS. 
— -_-- 


OHIO. 


TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION, 

On South St. Clair Street in Toledo, O., 
a few interested owners petitioned the 
Council a year since for the enactment of 
an ordinance under a State law applicable 
to Toledo and Columbus (since declared 
unconstitutional by the Supreme Court), 
to sprinkle that street and assess expense 
per foot on abutting property. Many of 
the owners on that street are women, dear, 
good house-mothers who never ‘‘unsexed”’ 
themselves by going into ‘the muddy 
pool of politics.”” They knew nothing of 
the petition for this ordinance, of which 
many of the good house-fathers were also 
ignorant, until they had to pay the assess- 
ment of 121-2 cents per foot front in 
addition to their other taxes. Then some 
of the widows explained the situation to 
the men owners of the street, and showed 
them by itemized tax receipts why their 
taxes were increased. The women also 
studied up the unconstitutional law in the 
case, and explained to the men how the 
property is liable per foot front for repair- 
ing the pavements and cleaning the street; 
how the street pays its proportion for 
keeping all the streets of the city in re- 
pair, by the general fund, and how it is 
deprived of its just share thereof. 

Among the women who went before the 
Street Committee recently to ask that the 
tax be rescinded were Mrs. Holly, Mrs. 
Keil, Mrs. Fisher, Mrs. Finch and others, 
The majority of the men who own abut- 
ting property on that street are with the 
women in sentiment, but the tenants of 
the property are in opposition. Now, 
though these women taxpayers have no 
votes, they are making themselves heard 
in municipal affairs affecting their weal 
and woe, and fully recognize the need of 
the ballot in this object lesson. The in- 
fluence of chivalry in the brotherhood of 
humanity is active among the men own- 
ing property abutting on that street, and 
with the aid of honest and conscientious 
Aldermen they may succeed in preventing 
further levying of an assessment based on 
taxation without representation. 


=_-- 


MONTANA. 


The Business Woman's Equal Suffrage 
Club of Helena, Montana, is growing 
rapidly in numbers, and has sent for leaf- 
lets to encourage interest. The club will 
take a census of the city to find out how 
many are favorable, unfavorable, and in- 
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EDUCATIONAL. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartuHmMore, 

’ PENN. Opened gth month, gth, 1895. Thirty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college courses for both sexes, lead- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries. 
‘or full particulars address CHARLES De 
GARMO., Ph. D., President. 





INDIANA, Indianapolis, 343 North Pennsylvania St. 
oo . Fifteenth year. Qpens 
Girls’ Classical School. September 2and, 1896, 
Prepares for all colleges admitting women, Special 
courses. Eighteen Instructors. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium. Handsome accomodations for boarding pu- 
pils. Send for catalogue. 
THEODORE L. SEWALL, Founder, 
MAY WRIGHT SEWALL, Principal. 





West Newton English and Classical School, 
For both Sexe+.—Established in 1853. 
ALLEN BROTHERS, - West NewrTon, MAss. 
Circular sent on application. 





BOSTON AND GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO 
NORTH SHORE ROUTE, 


GO 
To Gloucester 


On the New and Elegant 


STEEL STEAMER CAPE ANN 


——And the Popular — 


STEAMER CITY OF GLOUCESTER 


Steamers leave North side Central Wharf, Boston 
(foot of State St.), weather permitting, week days at 
10 A. M., and 2 and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M., and2 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at 10.15 A.M. and 4.30 P. M.; leave Gloucester at 
3and 7.30 A. M. and 2.15 P.M 


Single Fare, soc.; Round Trip, 75¢.; 
Book of s0 Trips, $12.50. 


For further particulars and special rates for large 
parties, apply to 





} If you can, read 
cial offer, and show it to all your 





our s 
Animportant book, by 


friends. 
#500 IN PREMIUMS 

Mrs. JENNESS MILLER, 
for expectant mothers. A 


Will be warded to the patrons of HousE AND 
Home contributing best stories and poems. 
ETTER 
booklet of pages sent free. 
ADDRESS 


WRITE FOR LE 
Jenness Miller Monthly 


E.S. MERCHANT. Gen. Mgr. 
» A A hh te te he tt te te te te ht 
CAN YOU WRITE $ 
Of particulars as to how these premiums are 
$ to be awarded Address 2018 
18 Columbia Ave., 

House and Home, pyicaoeipuia, pa. s 

SRCVBVAEVSEVVAEVSSVESVSSVBS 
MOTHER 
114% 5th Ave., N.Y. 

Th | J | 

A Weekly Newspaper, published every Satur- 
day in Boston, devoted to the interests of woman 
— to her educational, industrial, legal and political 


Either prose or poetry? 
AND BABE. 
equality, and especially to her right of suffrage. 











EDITORS: 
HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
ALICK STONE BLACKWELL, 


ASSISTANT EDITORS: 
FLORENCE M. ADKINSON, 
CATHARINE WILDE. 


OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTORS: 

Julia Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, Helen E. 
Villard, Alice Wellington Rollins, Mary Put- 
nam Jacobi, M. D., Frances E. Willard, Laura 
M. Johns, Lillie Devereux Blake, Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward, Harriet Prescott Spofford® 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Dr. Lelia G. Bedell, Dr. 
Alida C. Avery, Adelaide A. Claflin, Candace 
Wheeler, Baroness Alexandra Gripenberg, 
Prof. Ellen Hayes. 

PER YEAR, §$2 50. 

To Libraries and Reading-Rooms, half price. 
ONE YEAR ON TRIAL, TO NEW SUBSCRI- 
BERS, $1.50. Address 

WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 
Boston, Mass. 








“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—C/lara Barton. 


“It is an armory of weapons to all who are bat- 
tling for the rights of humanity.”—Mary A. Liver- 
more. 

“Itis an exceedingly bright paper, and what is 
far better, a just one. I could not do without it.” 
—'' Josiah Allen’s Wife’’ (Marietta Holly). 


“THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of 
woman's work, worth and victory. It has no peer 
in this noble office and ministry. Its style is pure 
and its spirit exalted.’’ — Frances E. Willard. 


“It is the most reliable and extensive source of 
information regarding what women are doing, 
what they can do, and what they should do. It 
is the oldest of the women’s papers now in exis- 
tence, and has built up for itself a solid and un- 
blemished reputation.”—/ulia Ward Howe. 





BE SURE YOU ARE RIGHT 


And then go ahead. If your blood is im- 
pure, your appetite failing, your nerves 
weak, you may be sure that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parillais what you need. Then take no 
substitute. Insist upon Hood’s and only 
Hood's. This is the medicine which has 
the largest sales in the world. Hood’s 
Y 1g aaa is the One True Blood Puri- 
jer. 

Hoop’s Pixs are prompt, efficient, al- 
ways reliable, easy to take, easy to operate. 











MEDICAL REGISTER. 








College of Physicians = Surgeons. 


Men and women. 

Rules of Assoc. Am. Med. colleges. 

17th year. Sept. 16, '96. 

uition in part for clinical service (20,000 

led. calls in '95.) 

Send for catalogue. 

First regular co-educationa college in New 
England. 

Nearest regular college to the Boston City 
Hospital. 
’ First medical college established on the 
principle of co-education. 

AUGUSTUS P. CLARKE, A. ["., M. D., Dean, 
517 Shawmut Ave ., Boston, Mass. 


Tufts College Medical 


School, 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Js the only regular co-educational Medical College 
in New England that is recognized by the 
Massachusetts Medical Society. 








A Pour Years’ Graded Course of Didactic and 
Clinical Instruction in all the Branches 
of Medical Science, 





The next session will commence Wednesday _Sep- 
tember 30, 1896, and continue for eight months. 


For further information or catalogues, address 
Prof. Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


226 Ferry Street., Malden, Mass. 


The Drs. give their attention to bth GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 21st St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


47th Annual Session opens Sept. 30, ’96. A four 
years’ graded course ot ures, Quizzes. Labora- 
tory, Bacteriological and Clinical work offers su: 
rior advantages to students, who are also admit! 
to the clinics of the public Hospitals. A 
CLARA MARSHALL, M.D., Dan, N. Col. Ave. 
and 21st St., Phila. 


Gold *™ Silver 


-o+ WITH... 


Greenbacks, 


THE MONEY OF THE PEOPLE, 


“The Rocky Mountain News” 


(A METROPOLITAN DAILY.) 


Is the oldest and most widely known newspaper 
printed in Colorado. It adopts, regardless of cost, 
every facility offered to keep abreast of the times. It 
pays special attention to the unparalleled resources 
of its own and adjoining states and territories. Its 
mining stock reports are full and accurate. Whoever 
reads The News will be kept in touch with all 
national, state and home reforms, and fully posted 
on the development of the rich gold and silver mines 
of Imperial Colorado. 

Subscribe—or send 5 cents for a sample copy. 
Daily (with Sunday), $7.50 per year; three months, 
$190; per month, 65c. Weekly, $1.00 per year. 

Address NEWS PRINTING CO., Denver, Colo 

















Have you seen Mary Traffarn 


Whitney’s 


FAMILYCULTURE ? 


A 12-page monthly devoted to a study of the science 
of human life, and to maintain the ‘‘right of every 
child to be well born.” 


MARRIAGE. HEREDITY. ENVIRON- 
MENT. PRENATAL CULTURE. 


For sample copy send five cents in stamps to 


FAMILYCULTURE, 
381 Dorchester Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Mention Woman’s Journal. 





MME. BAILEY’S SURE 


HAIR GROWER 


will produce a THICK, SOFT and BEAUTIFUL 
head of LONG, FLOWING HAIR in EIGHT to 
TWELVE WEEKS. A purely vegetable and pos- 
itively harmless Compaune. Endorsed by leading 


physicians. Two or three packages do it. 

Price 50 conte pet genes or three for $1. Sent 
by mail, a 2 . The Bailey Company, Coop- 
erstown, N.Y. 





Y Manuscript STANDS a good 
ou Pechance with us. Enclose two 
stamps. CRESCENT LITERARY CO., 

Jackson, Mich. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MONTANA. 

(Continued from Seventh Page.) 
different. The president is Dr. Maria M. 
Dean; vice-presidents, Ella Knowles-Has- 
kell, Madame Medini-Casedy; correspond- 
ing secretary, Mrs. ‘IT. J. Walsh; recording 
secretary, Mrs. H. W. Foote; treasurer, 
Janet Noonan; auditor, Mrs. R. T. Gaines. 
The club meets on the first and third 
Tuesdays of every month. Mrs. Emma 
Remington is one of the most active mem- 
bers. The matter of immediate interest 
to the club is to study the plan of our 
own Government. 


-_—-——- 


NEBRASKA. 

The fifteenth annual meeting of the 
Nebraska W. 8S. A. was held at the beauti- 
ful camping grounds of Long Pine Chau- 
tauqua. Although Thursday, July 23, 
was the day given by the management to 
the Association, yet it also had two hours 
on Wednesday and three on Friday. 

Among the speakers were Mrs, Clara B. 
Colby, Mrs. Anna R. Simmons, president 
of the South Dakota E. 8. A., Miss Fair- 
brother and Mrs. S. M. Walker, president 
of the State W. C. T. U. 

The following officers were elected: 
Clara Bewick Colby, Beatrice, president; 
Caroline M. Woodward, Seward, vice- 
president; Anna M. Bunting, David City, 
corresponding secretary; A, M. Edwards, 
Fremont, recording secretary; Mary Smith 
Hayward, Chadron, treasurer, 

Resolutions were adopted congratulat- 
ing the suffrage cause on the enfranchise- 
ment of women in Utah and South 
Australia, and recommending that the 
legislative work for the coming year 
should be to ask for the passage of a 
memorial requesting Congress to subm.t 
the Sixteenth Amendment. 

The Woman's Tribune says: 

Much enthusiasm was aroused over 
plans for organizing the State, for which 
it is believed the time is now ripe. The 
abundant harvests have stirred the people 
to new courage. It was decided to put Mrs. 
Woodward in the field after January 1 at 
a salary of sixty dollars a month and ex- 
penses, as many months as the fund can 
be raised for. 





———>e-a 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 





Los ANGELEs, CAL., Aug. 6, °96, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The headquarters of the Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, here in Los Angeles, have, as a 
motto on the wall, the following quota- 
tion from the constitution of this State: 

“Nor shall any citizen or class of citi- 
zens be granted privileges or immunities 
which, upon the same terms, shall not be 
granted all.” 

The woman’s flag, with its three stars, 
hangs not far distant. 

The committee, with Mrs. Maynard as 
president and Mrs, Little as correspond- 
ing secretary, are keeping things lively. 
Half adozen women are organizing pre- 
cincts and holding parlor meetings. A 
great part of the city is already organized. 
Suffrage is the theme in various places. 
The Chautauqua exercises at Long Beach 
closed with a suffrage afternoon and even- 
ing. In the afternoon Mrs. Maynard 
spoke, and Rev. Anna Shaw conducted a 
question box. Rev. Carlos Martyn de- 
livered an address. In the evening Anna 
Shaw spoke to 1,500 people on “The Ef- 
fect of Woman’s Ballot on Government.” 
Many questions were sent up for her to 
answer. Excellent music was furnished 
by the Ladies’ Quartette. Great interest 
was manifested throughout. 

Miss Shaw also spoke in Los Angeles in 
the Unity Church for the benefit of Miss 
Phebe Couzins. One hundred and ten 
dollars was raised. Miss Couzins has re- 
turned to a sanitarium between Kansas 
City and St. Louis for medical treatment. 
The physician, an old friend, will treat 
her three months, and hopes the treat- 
ment and effect of the water from the 
medical springs may work a complete 
cure of the rheumatism that has disabled 
her. 

The University W. C. T. U. recently 
held a suffrage meeting, at which Dr. 
Whipple-Marsh spoke of the work and of 
her plans for the future. She is now 
State Franchise Superintendent for the W. 
C. T. U., in place of Mrs. Alice Moore 
McComas, whose health compelled her to 
resign, greatly to the regret of all. Dr. 
Whipple-Marsh comes to the work with 
the benefit of an experience in Washing- 
ton Territory, all through the campaign 
there. She was for four years a voter. 
She has planned and carried out success- 
fully an intercollegiate suffrage contest at 
Long Beach at the W. C. T. U. School of 
Methods. Young gentlemen took part 
who represented the University of South- 
ern California, Pomona and Occidental 
Colleges. 

When the petition was circulated in 
University to present to the nominating 
conventions, the work was done by a 
white-haired woman of sixty—Mrs. Haux- 
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hurst, who secured several hundred sig- 
natures. 

Long Beach recently held a Trades’ 
Carnival, at which Mrs. Yutt, “the ener- 
getic manager of the Electric Light Com- 
pany,”’ as the paper puts it, appeared ina 
robe studded with incandescent lights, 
and holding a staff which supported a 
small are lamp. 

Surely the new woman is in all sorts of 
positions! She is in the conservative 
choirs of the Episcopal churches, St. 
John’s, one of the must fashionable in this 
city, having several young ladies among 
its singers. A woman is leading a move- 
ment here for a large tourist hotel—Mrs. 
Juana Neal, formerly owner of the Los 
Angeles theatre. The plan is to buy 
Judge Silent’s beautiful place of ten acres 
for $100,000, and four acres adjoining for 
$25,000, the hotel to cost $250,000. Sev- 
eral meetings have been held, in which 
Mrs. Neal has spoken enthusiastically and 
been applauded warmly by the leading 
business men present. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 





-_-- 


VERMONT NOTES. 


At the last annual meeting of the Ver- 
mont Woman Suffrage Association, the 
following officers were chosen: President; 
Mrs. Phebe Stone Beeman, Montpelier; 
secretary, Miss Laura Moore, Barnet; 
treasurer, Mr. C. W. Wyman, Brattleboro; 
auditor, Mrs, A. D. Chandler, Barton 
Landing; vice-presidents, Miss Julia E. 
Smith, Ferrisburgh; Mrs. C. J. Clark, 
East Peacham; O. P. Ray, Esq, Burling- 
ton; L. F. Wilbur, Esq., Jericho; Mrs. A. 
M. W. Chase, West Concord; Rev. Geo, L. 
Story, Milton; Mrs. Laura J. Gleed, Mor- 
risville; Miss Etta B. Douglass, Post Mills; 
Mrs. P. R. Edes, Newport; Mrs. J. P. 
Moore, Warten; Mr. ©. W. Wyman, Brat- 
tleboro; Hon, Chester Pierce, Rochester; 
finance committee, Mrs. A. D. Chandler, 
Miss Laura Moore, Mary N. Chase, A. B. 
Member of executive committee in Na- 
tional-American W. 8. A., Mrs. A. D. 
Chandler. The minutes have been printed 
in a neat pamphlet. 





MRS. STOWE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The position of Mrs, Stowe and other 
members of the Beecher family concern- 
ing woman suffrage is explained in Cur- 
rent Events by Mrs. Stowe’s sister, Mrs. 
Isabella Beecher Hooker. 

‘‘Mrs. Stowe never ceased to believe that 
women were needed in government as 
truly as in the family, and ought to be 
clothed with the same political rights, 
and charged with the same _ political 
duties as men. 

‘The Rev. Dr. Edward Beecher, who died 
recently at an advanced age, had been for 
many years an earnest advocat: of wo- 
man suffrage, and his wife was heartily 
with him. Henry Ward Beecher, more 
than thirty years ago, took pronounced 
ground in its favor, and in a letter written 
to Mrs. Hooker not long before his death, 
he expressed himself as retaining still all 
his strong interest in the matter. 

‘Mr. Beecher was for the first year the 
president of the American Woman Suf- 
frage Society. He said that all good men 
who desired to secure good government 
were in absolute need of the aid of women, 
and that he advocated woman suffrage for 
their sake as much as for that of the 


women. When the first woman suffrage 
convention in the State of Connecticut 


was called, in 1869, he was among those 
who attended during the two days of the 
session, and was one of the most promi- 
nent and earnest of the advocates of the 
movement. 

“At this convention of 1869 the Connec- 
ticut Woman Suffrage Association was 
formed, with the Reverend Doctor Nathan- 
iel J. Burton as its first president. The 
Reverend Doctor Stowe and Mrs. Stowe 
were elected vice-presidents of the Asso- 
ciation, and both remained in these posi- 
tions until their deaths. 

“Holding this official position at the 
beginning of the .work of this suffrage 
Association, Mrs. Stowe was greatly in- 
terested in its early efforts, which are 
described in the first report of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee (1870), Mrs. Hooker, 
the chairman, reporting that: 

A majority of a special committee of 
nine in our last Legislature presented a 
report advocating the extension of the 
suffrage to women on the same terms 
with men, supporting their recommenda- 
tion of a constitutional amendment by 
reasoning which seems to us unanswer- 








able. The amendment thus recommended 
received but few votes in the House. .. . 
But the mere fact of the presentation of 
a favorable report, in connection with the 
numerous hearings in committee which 
were called for by eager audiences from 
time to time, is an unmistakable indication 
that the subject has become one of the 
living questions of the day. 

Mrs. Stowe did not take any public part 
in the suffrage movement except by her 
pen, but she often expressed her interest 
in the work done by her sister, and es- 
pecially in the hearings before the Legisla- 
ture. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 

We are indebted to Prof. Martha Foote 
Crowe, of Chicago University, for the 
following additional and authentic details 
concerning the work of Miss Mary Win- 
ston, who lately received from the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen the degree of Ph. D., 
mayna cumlaude. Miss Winston took the 
degree of A. B. with honors in mathe- 
matics at the University of Wisconsin in 
‘Ss? During the next two years she had 
charge of the mathematical department 
in Downer College, then located at Fox 
Lake, Wis. In ‘91 she resigned her posi- 
tion to take a fellowship in mathematics 
at Bryn Mawr, Penn., and in ‘92 entered 
the University of Chicago, holding an 
honorary fellowship. At the Mathemati- 
eal Congress, held in connection with the 
World’s Fair in the summer of ‘93, she 
became acquainted with Professor Klein, 
of Gottingen, and athisinvitation attended 
a Mathematical Conference which he held 
at Evanston, after the Congress adjourned. 
During the session she met Mrs. Fabian 
Franklyn, of Baltimore, and received from 
her a European fellowship. Professor 
Klein’s recommendation gained for her 
permission from the Prussian Government 
to enter the University of Géttingen with 
all the rights and privileges of a student, 
a permission never before granted to a 
woman at a Prussian University. She has 
now completed her third year at Géttin- 
gen, devoting her time to mathematics 
and physics. 

Under the title “A Woman ina Man’s 
College,’ Miss Katherine Mordantt Quint, 
M. A., contributes to the Boston Congre- 
gationalist, of Aug. 13, some account of 
her experiences as the first woman stu- 
dent in Dartmouth College. The following 
extracts indicate the outline of this college 
woman’s charming story: 

The woman was admitted only to the 
graduate work and not to the undergrad- 
uate. The Wellesley B. A. was amply an 
equivalent of the latter. After some ex- 
perience in teaching, | had a strong desire 
for a more advanced course in Greek and 
English literature. Naturally my mind 
had turned to the college of my father 
and brothers, the college which in my 
childish days had been to me the occasion 
of sorrow because I could notenter it. It 
continues to be true that Dartmouth does 
not admit girls to the undergraduate 
course; but this is balanced by the fact 
that Wellesley does not admit boys. 
Dartmouth has recently adopted a system 
of graduate work in various departments 
of high character, and the course which I 
wished to enter was the first put com- 
pletely into operation under the new sys- 
tem. Ihad been pursuing advanced study 
in private, but a year’s residence was 
necessary to obtain a degree, and I wanted 
the degree of Master of Arts. The oppor- 
tunity for work was there. The only 
question was whether a woman could be 
allowed these privileges in the college. I 
think that the vote of the faculty was 
warmly in favor. But charters were 
awful documents, and the trustees were a 
year in deciding. 


A month after my entrance a Smith 
graduate appeared, and, although we 
were not in the same studies, the novelty 
was still further abated. The Greek pro 
fessor, on the day after my arrival, kindly 
came to me and outlined the beginning of 
my work. On the same day I made the 
acquaintance of the professor of English 
literature. To be placed under the in- 
struction of these two distinguished 
scholars and teachers was an event in life. 
The courses of study under the new sys- 
tem, which made graduate work essential 
to degrees, had been carefully formulated 
with a view to great thoroughness, and to 
as much breadth as the time could allow. 


I am very sure that the Greek work was 
not in any way made lighter because one 
of the students was a woman. Certainly 
it was extremely exacting. The perfect 
impartiality as to sex was very gratifying. 
The recitations were held in the Greek 
seminary room in old historic Dartmouth 
Hall, and I could not help thinking of the 
fact that my father had been a boy in that 
room when he was in college. My recita- 
tion work was usually with one fellow 
student, but during the winter term there 
was a “‘seminary’’ once a week, in which 





‘. 

nine Juniors were kindly allowed the priv- 
ilege of joining us. During the year at 
least two dozen original papers were re- 
quired upon assigned topics in the study 
of the Greek tragedy. All through this 
year of hard work [ found the advantage 
of the admirable Greek discipline of 
Wellesley. 


It is not to be forgotten that the tradi- 
tional character of Dartmouth as a college 
for boys is not changed. The departure 
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| cision. 


is in the fact that the remarkable advan- | 
tages which it affords to graduates of col- 


leges are opened to a graduate of any 
college of suitable rank, without raising 
the question of sex. I hope | have made 
it clear also that the presence of a woman 
in such advanced studies came quickly to 
be regarded as a matter of practical indif- 
ference. If she attended to her own 
work, preserving the proprieties which 
belong to womanhood, nothing but court- 
esy would be experienced, 


When Commencement Day came in the 
old church, it had much meaning. 
exhibition of kindness was universal 
The occasion honored Wellesley as well 
as Dartmouth, And was it weak in a 
daughter to cherish a pleasure in the 
thought that her diploma was given on 
the fiftieth anniversary of her father’s 
graduation in the same old church, and 
that he was present to see not only the 
giving of this diploma, but the wonderful 
change which in these fifty years had 
occurred in the higher education of 
women? 

Fifty years hence, the daughter may see 
another wonderful change in that all the 
advantages of all colleges may be open to 
students without regard to sex. 

Fr. M.A. 


-_—-—-_ 


MISS C. N. BURTIS, HOTEL FILLMORE. 

A hotel has been opened in Buffalo, 
N. Y., this summer, which is one of the 
‘show places” in that city, on account of 
its unique arrangements and the beauty 
of its furnishings. 
given by the fact that it is owned and con 
ducted by a woman, whe from small be- 
ginnings has earned the money to pur- 
chase her valuable property. The story 
of the business life of Miss C. N. Burtis, 


tion, there are a number of firms in this 
city who would be glad of your services 
at a high remuneration to superintend the 
construction of buildings.” 

It was not until May 1 of the present 
year that Miss Burtis made her final de- 
Then the plans and specifications 
had to be filed before the work could be- 
gin. “The rooms must be ready July 1,” 
was Miss Burtis’s edict, ‘tin order that 
I may be able to accommodate the dele- 
gates tothe N. E. A. It involves a matter 
of at least $1,000, and there must be no 
failure.”’ 

Workmen took possession of the house: 
hard wood tloors were laid, partitions were 
torn down and new ones put up to meet 
hotel requirements. By the appointed 
time the last nail was driven inside, and 
Miss Burtis was ready for the teachers 


| who came in large numbers to her house. 


The | 


On the right of the Niagara Square en- 
trance is the hotel office, which is fitted 
with handsome office furniture, leather- 
covered chairs, and a table furnished with 
fine stationery, bearing on it a picture of 
the house as it looks to-day. At one side 


| is along distance telephone, and on the 


wall a hotel key-board. There are local 
and New York papers on file, and every- 
thing that pertains to a well-appointed 
hotel. Onthe other side of the hall, op- 
posite the office, is the drawing-room, the 
crowning glory of the house. It is hand- 
somely furnished, and the same elegant 
oval mirrors that served to reflect the 
passing show in ex-President Fillmore’s 
time do duty still. The walls are com- 
pletely covered with fine paintings, many 


| of them masterpieces from the brushes of 


Additional interest is | 


the proprietor of this hotel, astold in the | 


Buttalo Courier, shows the possibilities 
that lie along a weill-beaten and often 
dismal path for women. 

Miss Burtis was not educated for busi- 
ness life, but had been given a thorough 
musical training, which she turned to 
practical account when her father failed, 
by taking part in oratorios and giving 
lessons in vocal music. 

Miss Burtis taught in the public schools, 
and she and her sister were the first 
women to organize private dancing classes 
in Buffalo and near-by towns. Out of these 
classes she made a large sum of money. 
While still carrying on this work she and 
her sister opened a small boarding-house. 
It succeeded, and they moved into larger 
quarters. These soon proved inadequate. 
About this time the old Fillmore mansion 
in Niagara Square was left vacant. Miss 
Burtis negotiated with Powers Fillmore, 
and he signed over the entire property to 
her, including the elegant chandeliers, 
the cornices, the mirrors, and even the 
marble bust of the dead ex-President, for 
$26,000. In speaking of the transaction, 
Miss Burtis said: ‘‘Powers Fillmore was 
always a courteous, elegant gentleman, 
and in letting me have the ho se, he ex- 
pressed the belief that I would make it a 
monument to his father’s memory, instead 
of tearing it down as would be its fate in 
the hands of most other purchasers.” 

A month after the final papers were 
signed Miss Burtis refused an offer of $40,- 
000 for the property. She foresaw its 
ultimate value, and proceeded to make 
necessary interior alterations to suit her 
purpose. The stables adjoining the house 
on the Delaware Avenue side, which were 
uniform with it in style and construction, 
were incorporated in the main building in 
such a way as to do no violence to the archi- 
tectural unity. Once started on the high 
road to success, Miss Burtis has gone 
steadily forward, Her next move was to 
buy the property adjoining on the north, 
and to construct what is known as the 
new part of the Fillmore at a cost of 
$35,000. In all her alterations, she has 
adhered strictly to the Gothic architec- 
ture, so that amid all changes the build- 
ing keeps its individuality. Miss Burtis 
continued to encroach upon neighboring 
properties, and a little over two years ago 
bought another house adjoining on the 
east. 

With the change from a provincial town 
to a city, conditions changed in Buffalo, 
and Miss Burtis saw that a hotel would 
be more profitable than a boarding-house. 
She decided to change her house and 
business. She had plans and specifica- 
tions drawn, and carefully counted the 
cost of every proposed change. Her pre- 
vious experiences in building stood her in 
good stead. Whenever alterations have 
been made, Miss Burtis has carefully 
superintended every inch of the work her- 
self, to see that the proper materials were 
used and that the men were doing their 
duty. One firm of architects said to her: 
“If ever you want to change your avoca- 





artists on both sidesof the Atlantic. Miss 
Burtis, and her sister, Mrs. Terry, have 
made several trips abroad and _ have 
brought back each time the choicest treas- 
ures in art and with which to 
beautify the house. This drawing-room 
is unsurpassed, It has no look of a hotel 
or boarding-house, but in the beauty 
of its furnishings speaks eloquently of 
extensive travel and culture. Ina niche 
in the wall, half way up the polished 
winding stair leading to the second story, 
is &@ bust of Millard Fillmore, and from 
this eminence his kindly face seems to 
look benignly upon all thechanges which 
have taken place in his former home. The 
dining-rooms are equally effective and 
artistic in furnishings and decorations. 
Miss Burtis, when recently questioned 
as to the secret of her business success, 
said: ‘‘l have always borne in mind that 
two and two make four, and have worked 
on that principle. | have watched out for 
every opportunity, and when it came have 
availed myself of it.’’ F. M. A. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


BOARD IN LEIPSIC. - Pension Clausius, 17 
Koénigsplatz, has large, lofty, sunny rooms, in a 
»leasant and central location ; is clean and admirab] 
sept; table simple, but everything neat and we 
cooked. ‘lerms very moderate. Keference, Editors 
WoOMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





BOARD IN PARIS.—Mme. Pernotte, 117, rue 
Notre-Dame-des-Champs, close to the Luxembourg. 
within ten minutes’ walk of the Sorbonne ana Collége 
de France, offers a comforta .¢ hom- to ladies wish- 
ing to visit Paris or to study Fren_h, Parents en- 
trusting their daughters to h-r care may be sure of 
their having every facility for cquir ng the language, 
combined with the comforts of home life. Terms 
very moderate. For further articulars and referen- 
ces apply to Mile. M. Rossign >}, 117 rue Notre-Dame- 
des-Champs, Paris. Mlle. Rossignol, professeur de 
lettres aad professeur d’anglais, held for two years 
in England a scholarship from the French Govern- 
ment 
Boston Mass. 











KNITTED TABLE PADDING 








Is a necessary part of every well-appointe | 
dining service. 
WE GUARANTEE 
It to wash and retain its original soft- 
ness, not hardening, as felt and other 
cheap substitutes do. 








Boston, Dec, 27, 1890. 
Tue KNITTED MATTRESS Co., 
Canton Junction, Mass.: 
Gentlemen—You have asked us _ what 
success we have had with The Knitted 
Table Felting, so much used for household 
purposes under damask cloths, and we 
are glad to reply that it meets with gen- 
eral satisfaction, and we sell more of it 
than any other material for that purpose. 
We believe it an excellent article in every 
way. SHEPARD, NORWELL & Co. 
26 to 42 Winter Street. 
INSIST on having ‘‘Knitted Table Padding. 
memes, “tall the leading dry goods houses. 
Write us forsamples and catalogue. 


KNITTED MATTRESS CO., 


Canton Junction, Mass. 








C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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Refe.rs also to Editors WoOMAN’s JOURNAL,. 
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